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PRICE TEN CENTS. 








TH 


LOANER’S BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


Continental Life Builing, 
22 Nassau SrreetT, NEw York. 


ee as ee eee ee $500 ,00 
Babject to Increase b0.... 2... cccscscccccccce 1,000,000 





This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 

Acconnts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

Ge” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 
RENT BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 

DORR RUSSELL, President. 
wn, to. A. F. Wrrmartn, Vice-President. 


ae 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 





Bankers, 


No. 59 Wall St., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


ubject to 





te ate 


HARVEY FISK. A. & HATCH 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN! 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau st., N. Y., 

GE” Opposite U. S. Sud-Treasury. 





We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ets, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
Unived States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
Cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
“old and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
hiscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
f10n, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries py mail or 
‘elegraph, will receive careful attention 


FISK & HATCH. 


TO INVESTORS, 


To those who wish to REINVEST COUPONS OR 
DIVIDENDS, and those who wish to INCREASE 
THEIR INCOME from means already invested in less 
profitable securities, we recommend the Seven-Thirty 
Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany as well secured and unusually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten per cent. 
premium (2.120) into the Company’s Lands, at Market 
Prices. The rate of interest (seven‘and three-tenths 
per cent. gold) is equal now to about 8 1-4 currency 
—yielding an income more than one-third greater than 
U. 8. 5-208. Gold Checks for the semi-annual in- 
terest on the Registered Bonds are mailed to the post- 
office address of the owner, All marketable stocks 


and bonds are received in exchange for Northern 


Pacificse ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


WAY COOKE & CO. 





A FIRST-CLASS 


New York Security 


AT A LOW PRICE 


The undersigned offer for sale the Firet Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Syracuse and Che- 
nango Valley Railroad, at 95 and accrued interest. 

This road runs from the City of Syracuse to Smith's 
Valley, where it unites with the New York Midland 
b Railroad, thus connecting that city bya direct line of 
road with the metropolis. 

Its length is 42 miles, its cost about $42,000 per mile, 
and it is mortgaged for less than $12,000 per mile; the 
balance of the funds required for its construction hav- 
ing been raised by subscription to the capital stock. 

The road approaches completion. It traverses a 
populous and fertile district of the State, which in- 
sures it a paying business, and it is under the contro! 
of gentlemen of hich character and ability. Its bonds 
possess all the requisites of an inviting investment. 
s‘hey are amply secured by a mortgage for less than 
one-third the value of the property. They pay seven 
per cent. gold interest, and are offered five per cent. 
below par. The undersigned confidently recommend 


them to all clase of investors. 


GEORGE OPDYKE & Co., 





No. 25 Nassan Street. 


—~——— 


. BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & COQO,, 


32 Wall Street, N. Y. 


| Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for travelers ; 
algo Commercial Credits issued available throughout 
the world. 

Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 
National Sank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land and all their branches. 

Telegraphic Transfers of money on Europe, San 
Francisco and the West Indies. 

Deposit accounts received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to Check at sight, which pass through 
the Clearing House asif drawn upon any city bank; 
interest“allowed on all daily balances; Certificates of 
Deposit issued bearing interest at current rate; 
and Drafts collected. 

State, Cy and Railroad Loans negotiated. 


Notes 


CLEWS, HABICHT & CoO., 
11 Old Broad St., London. 


a 


BANKING & FINANCIAL. 





THE ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY'S 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Are being absorbed by an increasing demand for them. 
Secured as they are by a first mortgage on the Road, 


in one mortgage, they command at once a ready 
market. 

A Liberal Sinking Fund provided in the Mortgage 
Deed must advance the price upon the closing of the 
loan. Principal and interest payable in goLp. Inter- 
eat at eight (8) per cent. per annum. Payable semi- 
annually, free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 Coupons, or Regis- 
tered. 

Price 973 an accrued interest, im currency, from 
February 15, 1872. 

Maps, Circulars, Documents and information fur- 
nished. 

Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of New 
York. 

Can now be had through the principal Banks and 
Bankers throughout the country, and from the unaer- 
signed who unhesitatingly recommend them. 


TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO., 
Bankers, 


91 and 21 NASSAU STREET 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, available m all 
parts of the world through the 


MESSRS. DE ROTHSCHILD AND THEIR 





CORRESPON DENTS. 


Also, make telegraphic transfers of 
forcia, Europe and Havan 


One On Call- 


Land Grant, Franchise and Equipments, combined 


RAILROAD IRON, 
FOR SALE 


BY 8. W. HOPKINS & CO, 


7l BROADWAY 


TOLEDO, PEORIA 














AND 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON. 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 


CENT. CURRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL 1886. 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds is 


block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 


bonds are convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares, 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which oover 
tb entire line of “W* mites of completad road, to 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value of more than ten millions of dollars. The 
road crosses the entire State of Iinois and connect 

with the mammoth iron bridges epanning the Miasig 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlington. The income of the 
road forthe year wil! net sufficient to pay interest on 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pre- 


ferred shares, 


Fo. terms apply to 


CLARK, DODGE & CO.. 





Corner Wa!! ané@ William Bi roe » 





WOODHULL 


& CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


Nov. 22, 18%3. 





“The Whole Story of | 


Sex.” 


Thave juet arranged to sd sot the price of the 
' Woman's Book” to $1.75, and 24 cents postage. Its 
tale of contents will be found in the ‘‘ New Mola.”’ 
{ am also prepared to send, under seal, the whole, in- 
stead of a part, of the ‘‘ Extraordinory Ansairetic 
Mystery,” a new revelation concerning sex, and the 
most astounding that ever appeared anywhere on 
earth. It is sacred, secret, confidential. Portions of 
it were read recently to a prominent humanitarian 


student and teacher of sexual science. Said she, 
‘What do you charge for that writing?’’ alluding to 


about one-fifth of the whole. ‘‘ Five dollars; as it is 
hard work to write it out.” ‘‘ Five dollars! Why, it is 
worth $509 to any one on earth with an ounce of brains 
or a thrill of sexive man or womanhood left in them!” 
Well, Llooked up my Oriental MSS., and copies will 
be sent to the few sensible ones} at $10; and if the 
mighty things therein—things not even dreamed ef in 
these cold, practical lands—are not found to be worth 
ten times the sum, then the sublimest sex-secrets the 
world ever held must wait another century for appre- 
ciative souls. To enable all to get it, I will send ** My 
Life,” ‘The Mystery,”’ and the “ Woman’s Book,” 
together, for one fee, $10; but no less for the ‘* Mys- 
tery’? alone. If either book becomes exhausted, 
others will be sent in their stead. 

Than this ‘‘ New Revelation of Sex,’ nothing grand. 
er on earth was, nor for centuries to come will be 
known. Init and by it, both man and woman have 
not merely the road to enormous power, mental and 
individual, but the grand energy of effecting wished- 
for changes in others, the ability to prolong life, baffle 
disease, defy disaster, keep death itself at bay, and 
render existence a road of perpetual joy instead of an 
avenue of sorrow. It will be sent only in sacred, 
holy, private confidence to any one whatever. 


The Spiritual Mystery : 


OR, 


““The New Mola,” 


Is in its third thousand, and revolutionizing human 
thought on Spiritualism. It will be mailed for 60 cents. 
It contains what can nowhere else on earth be found. 
Address, 
Kate Venus Corson, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





ERSONS WISHING SPIRIT PIC. 
TURES address with stamp, A. D. WILLIS, box 
346, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


ALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD.— 
GREAT NATIONAL ROUTE. 

The shortest and quickest line from Baltimore and 
Washington, and direct and favorite route from Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and the Eastern cities, 
to all pointsin the West, Northwest and Southwest. 


STEEL RAIL! DOUBLE TRACK! 
STONE BALLASTED! 

Unrivaled for scenery, andthe only Line running 
the celebrated Pullman Palace Drawing-Room Cars 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, to Col. 
umbus, Cincinnati and St. Louis, without change. 


Tickets via this popular route can be procured at 
the principal Ticket Offices throughout the Kast, and 
at the Company’s offices, 82 and 87 Washington street, 
Beston; 229 Broadway, and No. 1 Battery Place, New 
York; 700 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 149 West 
Baltimore street, Baltimore, and 485 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 


SIDNEY B. JONES, L. 





M. COLE, 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, Gen’! Ticket Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. Baltimore, Md. 


THOS. KILKENY, 
Gen’] New York Passenger Agent, 
229 Broadway. 





Magazine. 





Ladies’ Own 


THE ‘ONLY FIRST-CLASS LITERARY, HOUSE- 
HOLD AND FASHIONABLE MAGAZINE IN 
THE WEST, 





AND 
THE ABLEST, BEST AND MOST POPULARIN 
AMERICA. 


CHARMING STORIES, INSTRUCTIVE ESSAYS, 
BEAUTIFUL POEMS, 
Live Editorials, Superb Engravings, 





OVER TWENTY ABLE WRITERS EN- 
GAGED UPON IT. 


Only $2.00 a Year, or Twenty Cents a Copy, 
AND A 


SUPERB ORIGINAL OIL CHROMO, WORTH §$5, 


FREE. 
SUBSCRIKME AND MAKE UP A CLUB, AND 
SECURE A HANDSOME PREMIUM, 

We will send t! LADD Own three months on 
trial for 50 cents, and yt! oun the sub 
scription if you renew for the }h co of the year. 
new volume begins July i. 

M. C. BLAND & (* ublishers 
287 W. Madison &i., Chicago, Ih 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
Bankers and Srokers,}: 


Na, 40 BROAD ipso 


Stocks, Bons ap tiold ho: 


FOR, USE IN FAMILIES, 


_THE *AMOUS 


HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE 


‘Table Sauce, 


LH ES BE S'L RE LIS HH 
Put up in «ny part of the world for Family Use. 


Cen be bought of any First-Class Grocer 


— + rr 


N EW YORK CENTR AL AND HUD- 
SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Commencing Mon- 

day, June 23, 1873. Through Trains will leave Grand 

Central Depot— 

8:00 a. M., Chicago and Montreal Express, with 

drawing-room cars through to Rochester and St. Al- 

bans, 

9:00 A. m., Saratoga Special Express. 

10:00 A. m., Special Chicago Express, with drawing- 

room cars to Rochester, Buffalo, &c. 

10:45 a. m., Northern and Western Express. 

3:40 p. m., Special Express for Albany, Troy and 

Saratoga, commencing Saturday, 21st inst. 

4:00 p. M., Montreal Express, with sleeping ears from 

New York to St. Albans. 

7:00 p. m., Express, Daily, 

Watertown and Canandaigua. 

8:30 p. m., Pacific Express, Daily, with sleeping cars 

from Rochester, Buffalo and Niagara Falls; also for 

Chicago, via both L. 8. and M. C. Railroads. 

11:00 P. M., Express, with sleeping cars for Troy and 
Albany. 

2:00 rp. w., Hudson train. 

7:00 A. M., and 5:30 rp. m., Poughkeepsie trains. 

9:10 A. M., 4:15, 6:2) and 7:45 p. m., Peekskill trains. 

5:00 p. mM., Sing Sing train. 

Tarrytown trains from 30th Street De ‘pot, stopping 
at all Stations, leave at 6:45, 8:25 and 10:20 4. m., 1:00, 
3:00, 4:00, 4: 40, 5:15, 6:30, 8: 00 and 11:30 P. M. 

Sunday Way Trains—For Tarrytown, from 30th 
street, at 8:25 a. m., and 1:00 P. m. 

For te te from 4th avenue and 42d street 
a 9:10 A. 

- o. KEN DRIC K, General Passer nger Agent. 


Clairvoyant Medical Practice | 
REMOV AL. 
Dr. Storer’s Office, 


(Formerly at137 Harrison Ave.), 
the 





with sleeping cars for 


Is now in beautiful and commodions 


Banner of Light Building, 


Rooms Nos, 6 & 7, 


9 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


No. 





Patients will find this a central location, easy of ac- 
cess by horse-cars, either on Tremont or Washington 
streets. 
MRS. MAGGIE A. FOLSOM, 

This widely known Spiritual Clairvoyant examines 
patients from nine o'clock a. m., to five o'clock p. m., 
daily. 
DR. STORER will personally attend patients, and 
whatever spiritual insight and practical judgment and 
experience can accomplish will be employed as here- 
tofore in curing the sick. 

Patients in the country, and all persons ordering 
Dr. STORER’S NEW VITAL REMEDIES for Chronic 
and Neryous Diseases, will address 


Dr. H. B. Storer, 


No. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


ee 


ALL ABOUT 


CHAS. H. FOSTER 


The Wonderful Medium, 


q eats Place, Boston. 


—Ee ee 





The compiler of this work, George C. Bartlett, says 


in the introduction: ‘* While making an extended 
tour through the principal cities of the United States 
with Mr. Foster, | made it my especial business to in- 


vite the editors 8 of the principal newspapers and jour- 
nals to investigate the phenomena as they occurred in 
Mr. Fost s pr sence. Having confidence in the fair- 
ness an a. jn stice of the editorial corps throughout the 
country, and believing that they would give truthful 
accounts of their expe riences during the seances, | 
have in this little 1 imphilet re publishe d a series of ar- 
ticles from the leading papers of the Union. The 
reader must ot in mind that in nearly every case 
these articles have been written by men who are op- 
posed to Spiritualism. In some instances, we are com 
pelled to say, that on account of the unpopularity of 
the cause in some quarters, it was deemed inexpedi 
ent by the writers to give the more incredible and 
startling occurrences as they were witnessed. Not 

thstanding this, this little volume is put forth with 
th hope that it may lead persons to investigate these 
phenomena, who, unbelieving now, may be led to be- 
ievein a spiritual life. This accomplished, it will 

10t go forth in vain 


Price Ai) Ca) ts, | ‘tage free 


For sale, « sale and reail, by COLBY & RICH, | 


THE 


Western Rural, 


THE GREAT 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WBHBEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 


H. N. F LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 

WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Sta’, 

AND AN 

EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 

TARY CONTRIBUTORS, 

TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 
SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 





A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 


[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.) 
“One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. F. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Wes/ern Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the flery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the reat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rural that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened toit. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural, Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.”’ 

The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.’’ 


THE 


Young Folks’ Rural, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 

$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four,or More. 

A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 

AND VARNIFHED, SENT POSTPAID AS A GIFT TO 
EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 





The Young Folks’ Rural is a novelty among publi- 

eations for Young Peophe—entirely a ‘‘ new idea,” and 

different from any other in style and character. Six- 

teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago! 

WHAT “THEY SAY.” 

[From the Chicago Evening Post.) 

“if. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 

that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 

ing a monthly rural and literary journal, unde r the title 


of the Young Folks’ Rural. Mr. Lewir. 
is just the man to make it a ‘ big thing.”’ 


[From the Letter of a Western Mother.) 


“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what our dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble ente rprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all thinking parents will join me in 
thanking you.”’ 

[From a Schooi Teacher. 


‘*T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of my pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young Folks’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 
Address, 


H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 


Chicago, IH. 
Both Western Rural and Young Folks’ Rural fuenished 
for One Year for $3.00. 


WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER. 


84 BROADWAY, 





Has removed from his Store to the 


FIRST FLOOR, 


its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
p his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S WIGS. 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLA \ANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothimg am. the MAGIC TAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth m the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the Scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 a. m. till 3 P. m. 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
less preparation ever made for | the complexion. No 
lady shoufd ever be withoutit. ‘an be obtained only 
at 


WM, DIBBLEE's, } 








and «0:4 ob ft od 


wission. 


at No, 9 Montgomery Place, Boston, Mass, 








where he will continue to condnct his bysiness in all al 


Dr. Geo. Newcomer, 
THE HEALER, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
HURD BLOCK, JACKSON, MICH. 


Thirty years’ experience. Examines diseases and 
sends prescriptions for one month for $3. Has a spe- 
cific remedy for CATARRH and THROAT DISEASE. 
Sends by mail for $2 for four months, and with direc- 
tions two months, $1. Pile Remedy $2. Treatments 
at rooms moderate. Warrants relief or no charge. 

146 GEO. NEWCOMER, M. D. 


SOCIAL FREEDOM 


COMMUNITY 
No. 1. 


This Institution is situated in Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, abbut nine miles from Richmond. It is 
founded on the principles of Social Freedom, as laid 
down in the address of Victoria C. Woodhull, in 
Steinway Hall, New York, November 20, 1871. The 
Community owns three hundred and thirty-three 
acres of laad, half of which is improved—the balance 
is valuable timber. There is a good water-power on 
it, and they propose to erect a saw- mill. A few more 
congenial persons can be now admitted on probation. 
SARAH L. TIBBALS, Pres. 
Address, inclosing a sheet of ae and a stamped 
envelope, ENCK, Sec. 





146-8t 





Champion Cure 


AND 


Liberal Institute, 


Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Will be opened for patients and pupils, Septem 
ber 15, 1873. 

The Medical Department is under the charge of Mrs. 
Maup C. WALKER, M. D., a reguiarly- educated phy- 
sician, of wide experience in hospital- and ordinary 
practice. 

She will be assisted by 8 
cated at Concepcion Medical ‘College, 
experienced army-surgeon. : 

The Academic Department is headed by 8. N. 
WALKER, A. M., agraduate of Vermont University, 
to whom application for circulars should be made. 

146} 


Cc hili, § @ % an 


THE 


AMERICAN BATH 
23 Irving Place, 





In addition to the 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
; . ORIENTAL, 
SULPHURETS, 
SULPHUROUS VAPOR, 
FUMIGATED, 
MERCURIAL, 
IODINE, ETC., BATHS. 
reatment by ELECTRICITY and MAGNETIS™ 


receives special attention. 


These Baths are select, and given singly, and 4° 
administered in such a way as to healthfully adap* 
themselves to each individual case of either sex. 


PRICES OF BATHS—From $1.00 to $3.00: 
(146 


—, 





New Y ork, 1873. 


DR. Ss. M. LANDIS }? 
Famous Condemned 


AND 


Prohibited Books. 


Secrets of Generation (that cause? 
his imprisonment.) Sold, sealed, $1. 

Prohibited Lecture on W oodhul! 
and Beecher, analyzing FREE-LOVE, 15¢. 


KEY TO LOVE, 25 € 1: 








85 Broadway, Up-stairs, 


| Address him at hi: i eee No. 18 2 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia, P 





Q. 
Box 44 Manchester, ( ‘thesterfield Co., Va. 


. M. Sawrx, M. D-. edu- 


Embraces the most comprebensive system of rem- 
edial agencies of any like institution in this country. 





Nov. | 
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The Books and Speeches of Victoria C. Woodhull and 
Tennie C. Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 
at the foliowing liberal prices: 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria C. Wood- 
ae EN dG o LES Seis Kes biwhe « Lesdsgecesee GF 


Constitutional Equality, by Tennie C. Claflin........ 2 00 


The Principles of Social Freedom.................. 25 
The Im;:ending Revolutéon. .........cccccccccccvce: 25 


The Ethics of Sexual Equality.......... 





SPIRITUALISTIC. 


* NOT SAFE.” 


Those two little words that serve as a heading to this arti- 
cle, seem tome like rivets in achain encircling the masses. 
[do not go anywhere but I hear it; and not long ago those 
words did rivet together, in sundry places, the cultivated 
speech of a man who was once a radical, but now falling 
back into corners to hide himseif from the steady progress 
of the true-hearted, who have acknowledged a leader in the 
whitest-souled woman on this earth to-day—the one who has 
first declared that ‘‘ she will follow truth wherever it leads.”’ 

That man worked side by side with Parker Pillsbury, and 
Wendell Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison to free the 
African slaves. Staunch and true then, but faint-hearted 
now, in a worse than negro slavery, and afraid because a wo- 
man stands at the head who is *‘ not safe.”’ 

| heard it so short atime ago, the impressions are still clear 
and fixed as atthe moment. He didnot quite say, with such 
harsh directness as he felt in his soul, that ‘‘she’’ was not 
‘safe;’’ but previous to the undefinable fear he was brooding 
over for the future of Spiritualism, he remarked upon the 
danger to himself or any of the leading Spiritualists 
having anything further to do with Victoria Wood- 
hull. The words “ not safe’’ rang in my ears fordays. That 
man who came to mollify me, and change me over to a more 
quiet haven of thought and action, extracted the last, linger- 
ing taint of fearfrom my soul. How could I, by piercing 
through the argument to its real denouement, find any real 
cause for the exercise of caution, but the leadership of the 
“little woman,’’ who evidently has chilled the sensitive plant 
which has grown up in the hazy atmosphere of spiritual 
beauties, but which seems to ignore the law of association, 
and though it has developed into stalk and leaf and borne a 
little unripe fruit, no longer remembers that its root is deep 
down in the soul of things, and those appendages, so beauti- 
ful and sweet, are the result of the unseen causes that first 
gave it life. Am I going too far, Spiritualists, ye who are 
looking up into the clouds for your treasures? Is not this 
very Spiritualism, whose immaculate borders you are so 
faithfully watching, getting its growth from the very food 
which you dole out so stealthily and reluctantly! This babe 
in the manger, sprung from the lowly, is nevertheless the 
Christ of to-day. If a sensitive plant—and to the fearful 
Class, one of whose representative writers and speak- 
ers I have referred*to, it is—it is also a child 
of wonderful strength, with capacities for physi- 
cal development, moral grandeur and spiritual fore- 
‘ast; wierd, strange, human and celestial, all in one, and 
combining all these things, reaches down into the deepest 
depths, and upward to the highest heaven. One person has 
essayed to be true to the spirit of oonviction that fastened 
upon her. For it, she has been sent to prison, and the sham 
indignation of a sham society came down with its whole 
crushing weight upon her. But the ‘ shrinkage’’ of a few 
souls with whom she had been associated in the earlier days 
of unfledged Spiritualism only shows more plainly than 
could otherwise have been done the ** downward tendency ”’ 
of the price put upon integrity, as it goes on increasing to a 
“panic,’’ and fully exposes the real weakness of the situa- 
tion. She has shown, and still continues to do so, that the 
social question is one of the issues of Spiritualism; that 
society belongs to life, and the individuals making up the 
membership of that society not only have a right to their 
natural instinets, but to their upward growth. 

lt is feared that if these doctrines, as they are called, 
coming from Mrs. Woodhull to-day, find utterance from the 
rostrums all over the land, and if they are accepted by the 
millions where now they are by thousands, our world—which 
for two thousand years has been trying to put on white 
robes, but sinking deeper and deeper into natural depravity 
~will be entirely lost to all hope, in anarchy, confusion and 
chaos. But it is already lost, and its Saviour is yet to come. 

Twenty -five years ago a few tiny “‘raps’’ startled the world 
out of its sleep of ages; and those throbbing, pulsating 
touches of the heretofore noiseless fingers of the departed 
have opened the closed door, till now angels walk and talk 
among men. The Spiritualists who out of self-love, and that 
Only, hailed the advent of the only promise of immortality 
that could be to them tangible and real, and disclaim all 
allegiance to the grandest of all revelations to a really fullen 
race—the physical regeneration that must precede the 
‘piritual—are now not only blockading the progress of the 
‘eneral work of reform, but actually disowning medium- 
‘hip itself,as it is through spirit agency direct that the 
world isnow being startled into a new birth of those very 
Principles which are yet to prove the divinity of its mission. 


If our so-called respectable society can tolerate a Plym- 
outh Church pulpit, and see moral honesty impeached as it 
has been, under a priestly vail, they cannot afford to tolerate 
a system of masculine usurpation, enforced lusts, fanticides, 
unwelcome children, diseased bodies and blasted hopes. | 
tell you, whosoever it be that pauses to say that Victoria 
Woodhull is not safe or Moses Hull is a dead man because he 
bas told the truth about himself, which a Christian minister 
refused to do, is yet to know that the righteous indignation 
of the very angels is aroused to stir this hitherto quiet lake 
of social leprosy, and judge such with a righteous judgment 
as are criminally silent when the voices are callipg out of the 
very heavens for men to be true and put away seeming. 

I do not indorse all that Moses Hull says any more than I 
indorse any other man or woman living. His freedom is bis, 
mine is mine only, and cannot be lived exceptas I choose to, 
or can live it. But his honesty I do indorse, and dishonesty, 
whether ministerial or as we see it exhibited in every grade 
of our present decaying social system, I do not indorse; and 
I believe it to be, moreover, the fruit of all such cowardice as 
prompts a class of Spiritualists all over the country to shrink 
back with fear into the narrow and merely phenomenal 
phase of the grandest Spiritual baptism and regeneration the 
world has ever yet seen, and which is ushering in the final 
redemption of the race. 

One among us, and that one a woman, who, in spite of 
social inquisitions and clamor of ten thousand voices raised 
against her, has at last, by the might of astrong soul in the 
frailest of bodies, touched the right chord of the public sym- 
pathy and confidence, and aroused, or is upon the verge of 
doing so, such a tempest of popularity as this country has 
never seen, and if we mistake not, will yet be borne tri- 
umphantly on the tide of a joyous popular sentiment to a 
position with the worlds greatest benefactors. 

And while my pen is ** dipped in gall,”’ or seemingly so, in 
real indignation at the cry of dissenting Spiritualists (?) of 
‘*not safe,’’ ‘‘ we must wash our hands of Woodhullism,” ete.. 
I recal the clamor and rustle ef the ‘‘ Woman Suffragists”’ at 
the mention of the name of Victoria Woodhull, during a 
convention held by them in Toledo, Ohio, last February. 
Notwithstanding the insult then and there offered to her by 
those ‘“‘respectable”’’ Presidents of Associations in Toledo 
and elsewhere, she had fought the hardest battle in 1871 on 
the question of the ballot for woman, and by it opened the 
way for all subsequent progress that has been made. Her 
brave work-was forgotten in the caustic bitterness of their 
hatred for the woman, whose genius, from whatever source 
it came, is pushing aside every obstacle to her own exercise of 
the franchise, and actually bestowing it upon the women of 
this Republic. Itis she who by the potency of her will is 
helping to erect a new structure, and plant a government 
of righteousness where now financial shifts and villainies are 
above par and political honesty at a discount; and going 
back to the foundation of all government, opening the eyes 
of people to see that before we can have just laws, we must 
have freedom and equality; and back of that still, men and 
women born out of true, normal marriage, and not as now 
illegitimate to all the beautiful heart-ties which should con- 
stitute marriage. Nine-tenths of the human race are the 
result of the mere savage energy of the sexual instinct: and 
if Spiritualism has nothing to do with helping the world up 
to something better and higher than it is, I for one want a 
religion less glorious and more humane. 

CHARLOTTE BARBER. 
THE SPIRIT’S CHARGE. 
BY C. E. E. MOSHER, 
Ever this comes to my heart in a dream— 
‘* Be what thou art, and ne longer seem 
Upward, come higher, thy pinions spread, 
Be thou a leader, no longer be led. 


‘* Work-life, not dream-life, thy lot must be 
Souls are in bondage, thou must set them free: 
Others may linger but thou must not stay, 

Up! give forth the signal and lead on the way. 


‘Up! then, tho’ weary, no longer repine, 
Others as weary will keep step with thine; 
Rouse thee and labor, * for truth will prevail,’ 
God helps the faithful, and such never fail.” 
New Beprorp, Noy. 2, 1873. 


In the Message Department of the Banner of Light of the 
Sth inst. there are two important communications from 
Brigadier-General Charles R. Lowell and Adjutant-General 
Schouler. The first‘of these contains a special communica- 
tion to Osear C. DeWolf,who, during the war, served as sur- 
geon in the Second Massachusetts Cavalry. The deceased 
Brigadier-General says: *‘ If he will come privately where ] 
can communicate with him, I will first satisfy him of my 
own identity, and then lead him, step by step, to a knowl- 
edge, a positive knewledge, of the truths of modern Spirit- 
ualism.”’ 

This is to the point, and we trust that ( .car C. DeWolf 
will heed the call of the spirit, and through the medium 
of the Banner of Light give to the world a full account of 
the interview. We ask this forthe benefit of science and 
for the instruction of mankind. 





Boston, 1873. 
Mrs. Woodhull—On my way to the Spiritual Camp Meet- 
ing at Silver Lake I was impressed with a few grave reflec- 
tions. 
About three hundred years ago the spirit of religious 
bigotry and despotism became so extreme in Europe as to 
force a new departure, and those inspired souls who loved 
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most intolerant sets of bigoted fanatics that ever disgraced 

the pages of history, and whose era is marked by ‘ witch 

hanging”’ and “ blue laws.’’ But the spirit of liberty, driven 

outvof religion, got into politics. The heroes of the revolu~- 

tion were born, and they incorporatéd her principles into 

‘‘the best government the world ever saw.”’ 

But again downward swung the great pendulum, and for 
the last decade the most grinding and corrupt despotism on 

the planet has worn the cloak of American liberty. But in 

social and religious aff ‘rs the penduium is up again, another 
new desparture has bev: forced upon the people, and for the 
past two weeks the spirit of freedom, social and religious, 
has fairly bearded the Puritan lionin his den, and held its 
largest meeting as near to Plymouth Rock as they could find 
a silver lake. 

It is a pregnant question for the future, whether the chil- 
dren of those same noble souls, whose eloquence rang out so 
clearly there, Will be found, at the next swing of the pendu- 
lum, tvs the empraces of despotism, bigotry and intolerance. 
To avert such fate let us nail tothe masthead, and pre- 
serve as the central thougnt in all the round of reforms the 
glorious watchword of Universa! Toleration. 

J. R. WALKER. 


“ CLOSE-COMMUNION ” SPIRITUALISTS. 
BY W. F. JAMIESON. 


It is amusing, if not instructive, to study the con tortions 
of those saintly Spiritualists who, on bended knees, are suing 
for the smiles and favors of mythical Mistress Grundy. Th® 
Religio-Philosophical Journal has, from the beginning of its 
sxxistence, sought to be a leader of a faction of Spiritualists— 
would rather rule in hell or discord than serve in heaven, or 
harmony, or happiness. It never seems to be at ease unless 
making an assault upon some worker in our ranks, first one 
and then another; and, as if to verify a paradox, is never 
happy unless it is miserable. It now appears to think its 
golden opportunity has come when it may gratify its petty 
ambition to be a leader of a partyin Spiritualism. To this 
end it is working assiduously, striving to create a split or 
division. The storm it is trying to blow up will turn outa 
mere ‘‘ tempest in a teapot.’’ It has achieved an unenviable 
reputation for barefaced falsehood, and when confronted 
with its dastardly calumnies, it has whiningly whimpered to 
its readers that it was dreadfully persecuted and denounced. 
Poor thing! It could denounce, in its characteristically in- 
decent manner, such mediums as Slade and Cora Tappan. 
When its perfidy is exposed, it then turns a summersault 
and professes to have been the stauri¢h friend of those it 
could not kill, in proof of which it cites its columns of abuse, 
which it dignifies by the term ‘‘ advertising!’’—all for noth- 
ing, too. Generous soul! — 

It is now proposed by G. W. Kates, J. W. Shaw, Judge 
Holbrook and others, seconded by the Journal, that a party 
of pure Spiritualists be organized. Allright, gentlemen, Go 
on with your private tea-party. 

It is no fancy sketch to say that those Spiritualists 
propose to adopt a tight-Baptist arrangement to pre- 
serve their virgin purity. Here are their own words: 
The R. P. Journal says—‘* None of them [radical Spirit- 
ualists] will get employment by Spiritualists of lowa here- 
after.’’ ‘The editor of that celestial sheet dances around his 
office, gleefully exclaiming, ‘*‘Good news!’’ How easily 
lowaistaken! This leaves out Brother Chase, whom FE. V. 
Wilson says “isa grand old soul.’’ But Chase belongs to 
that bad party which the Spiritualists of lowa will not here- 
after employ. Like all ‘‘close-communion”’ people, they 
turn the grand old souls out of their holy synagogues, and 
keep the withered, crabbed ones inside, who appear to re- 
quire hermetical seals to preserve their delicate goodness. 

Says S. 8. Jones’ Journal: ‘‘ We are glad to know that, 
almost without exception, societies that have engaged 
speakers who kave since proved themselves Free Lovers, or 
even made themselves amenable to suspicion of being such, 
have been informed that their services would not be accept- 
able. We emphatically indorse that course.”’ 

G. W. Kates says: ‘‘ There is one thing we positively want 
to make a rule, never to be departed from— never to allow 
these Free Lovers to return to our ranks in Spiritualism, nor 
ever to employ them as speakers.’ ’ 

That is close-communion certainly, of a worse stripe than 
the Baptists. The Baptists believe, ‘‘ once in grace, always 
in grace.’’ The close-communion Spiritualists believe, once 
fallen, always damned. And these are the Spiritualists who 
profess to believe that Mrs. Woodhull and other agitators 
are sinners never to be forgiven. They would deny us en- 
trance into their holy, tight-fitting spiritual organization; 
they would, if they could, close the spiritus! world against 
us, and deny us the benefit of the law of eternal progress. 
They are the class of Spiritualists who have been the apolo- 
vyists of the Christian superstition, and bewailed our icono- 
clastic style of pulling down churches and revealing the 
error and rottenness therein. We perceive now why they 
were apologists for that Christianity which has spilled the 
blood of millions for Christ’s sake. They sympathized with 


the church, because they themselves were still sectarians. 





liberty better than aught else, seceded, and landed at Pliv-| 
mouth Rock. If they thought they had left behind the spirit | 
of intolerance, however, it only required time to prove the | 
fallacy of such a conclusion. 

In ‘authority’ they had carried the seeds of despotism, 
and another downward swing of the great pendulum of time 








found in the descendants of these same Puritans, one of the 


They will not ‘tallow’ us to ‘treturn.’? They thus pro 
claim themselves more unmerciful than the bloodthirsty 
God of Moses and Joshua. ‘* Nor ever to employ them as 
speakers.’’ We published our “ declaration of independence 
of such sectarianism as this. We distinctly asserted in 
WooDHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY months ago that we would 
accept no engagement from you who would muzzle us. 
Pshaw! Do you think you can deify hypocrisy and deceive 
any considerable number of Spiritualists with your “ after- 
birth ’* sect? 

JENNIE LEYS AT MUSIC HALL, BOS’ 

My dear Mrs. Woodhull—Musiec Hall, last Sund 
scene of a thrilling exhibition, ia which \ 
popular recognition of fre: id 1 
discussion of social problems. It was th asiou ; 
Leys’ first appearance in Boston this season nthe Spu 


ual rostrum. 
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Upon my entering the hall, a large and intelligent-looking 
audience had already assembled. Onecould readily perceive 
that curiosity and expectation were on the tiptoe, enhanced, 
doubtless, by the circumstances under which Miss Leys came 
upon the Music-Hall platform. It will be remembered that 
the Banner of Light hadthe week previcus announced, edi- 
torially, that during November Miss Jennie Leys is engaged 
to deliver a course of lectures on the Spiritual philosophy, 
eschewing side issues. When it was understood by many 
Spiritualists in Bostoa that Miss Leys had previously in- 
formed the Committee that the engagement must be con- 
sidered cancelled, unless she could be untrameled in her 
utterances, this announcement created much surprise. 
Those who well knew the dauntless courage and unswerving 
fidelity of Miss Leys could not for one moment admit that 
she had turned her back upon social reform, even for the 
privilege of speaking from the platform of Music Hall. 

Miss Leys made her appearance at the hour appointed, and 
on being introduced commenced by saying that before her 
controlling guide take up the theme for the occasion, she 
had, from out her own living ‘heart, something to say in 
which the pronoun I would be quite conspituous. She then 
proceeded to state, in a manner intense with feeling, how 
she, an infant in knowledge and experience, had been 
brought out of the orthodox church, and in just two weeks 
and a day taken to the front edge of the public platform and 
there dedicated to Radical Spiritualism for the remainder of 
herearthly years. With tremendous power she sets forth, in 
words of clearest meaning, what it is and what it costs to be 
a radical to-day; and with the remembrance in her soul that 
the sacred spot whereon she stood had echoed to the brave 
words of liberty spoken by the ascended Parker, she would 
now again consecrate her soul, body and life to the holy 
work of reform—a reform that knows no side issues, but one 
which deals with all existing ills,and points toward the di- 
viner altitudes to which the aspirations of suffering millions 
are lifted. It seemed thatI never heard anything to equal 
her earnest eloquence. There was such thrilling pathos and 
fervor in her tones that it seemed the very roof echoed the 
sublime ‘‘Amen’”’ which ascended from the responsive multi- 
tude. She stood still during the deafening applause, looking 
as though she did not hear it, but rather heard sounds of 
seraphic cheer from angel hosts overhead as they caught 
up the refrain of rejoicing. 

As the unauthorized statement ‘that she would eschew 
side issues,’’ had been made public through the Banner of 
Light, she chose this public manner of denying that she had 
so stipulated, and also of stating her position, that she would 
not consent to speak from any platform which was not free 
for the discussion of any and all reforms. She then gave the 
president an opportunity to state whether her demand to be 
untrammeled in her utterances should be sufficent occasion 
to cancel her engagement for the ensuing winter. After hes- 
itating a moment he simply replied that ‘Miss Leys will 
proceed with her lecture.”’ 

I will not here attempt even a synopsis of her discourse. 
Suffice it to say, Miss Leys is a speaker of the highest order; 
her speech and attitude are full of earnest eloquence; her 
thoughts have a logical arrangement, her words are copious, 
her elocution taultless; her whole attitude is so full of grace, 
and so fraught with earnestness and inspiration, that her 
auditory are at once charmed, electrified, and withal, in- 
structed in the higher meaning of life. The flow of the dis- 
course was interrupted by frequent and prolonged applause; 
and when, at the conclusion of the discourse, a large and 
beautiful bouquet of flowers was presented by some one of 
the audience, all must have felt how fitting the symbol of 
tribute to the inspiring, cheering and controlling power of 
that hour. 

The enthusiasm which greeted Miss Leys, when she is 
known to be so thoroughly radical—in contrast to the lack 
of it evinced toward some of the previous speakers on the 
same platform who confined their lectures to Spiritualism 
proper—is significant of the direction of popular sympathy, 
and the absorbing interest with which social questions are 
regarded. For the sake of truth and humanity, I would we 
had more speakers who are ready to waive a month’s engage- 
ment sooner than compromise their right to speak their real 
sentiments. A. Hope WHIPPLE. 

896 Main st., Cambridge, Mass. 


JENNIE LEYS. 
Boston, Noy. 10, 1873. 

Dear Sister Woodhull—I have the pleasure of informing 
you that at a public meeting of the Boston Spiritualists’ 
Union, held at their hall on Sunday evening last, the follow- 
ing resolution, offered by the writer, with the exception of 
two noes, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved—That Miss Jennie Leye, in publicly repudiating 
the humiliating conditions sought to be imposed upon her by 
the managers of the ‘‘ Musical Hall Spiritualists’ meetings,” 
in dictating to her what issues she must avoid discussing 
during her lectures in that place, has doubly endeared her- 
self to all true Spiritualists, liberals and champions of free- 
dom, and by this noble act of independence, well deserves 
the most Hberal support of the friends of a free and un- 
trammeled platform. 





JouHN Harpy, Acting Secretary. 





THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL SPIRITUALISTS’ 
MEETINGS. 
A MUZZLED PIATFORM. 
Errors OF WEEKLY: 

It is not generally known that the managers of this *‘ course 
of lectures,’ wnbeknown to the * rank and file,’’ on procuring 
the hall this season, not only did so on condition that Mrs. 
Woodhull should not be allowed on the platform, but in 
making up their list of lecturers, for reasons best known to 
» name of Prof. Denton, one of our 


themselves, omitted 
most popular speakers and who drew full houses. Not con- 
tent with this, another sop must be thrown to Mother 


Grundy; 80, when engaging Jenuie Leys, whose free soul 








scorns fetters and muzzles, and whose Spiritualism knows no 
issues affecting humanity but must be disoussed wherever 
she speaks, she was politely informed by these managers that 
she was expected to tread very lightly, if at all, on that 
dreaded social question. Whatever her reply was, she was 
engaged for four weeks, and when the time came she was 
announced in the Banner as the next speaker ‘ eschewing 
side issues.’”’ This announcement, as you may suppose, gave 
a shock to the friends of freedom here, and equally elated 
the immaculates—worshipers at the shrine of Madam 
Grundy. That Jennie Leys, of all others, should submit to 
be muzzed was indeed an enigma. When the day arrived, 
Jennie, on being announced by the chairman, came forward 
and said she had a word to say on her own account, and, 
referring to the announcement of the Banner, repudiated in 
the most pointed manner the degrading conditions that an- 
nouncement conveyed. She had made no such agreement 
with any one, and should not consent to any arrangement of 
the kind. “If the managers wish me to go on in my own 
way, giving to my hearers whatsoever my higher guides and 
intelligences see best to inspire me with, I am ready to pro- 
ceed; otherwise the engagement is cancelled. I await their 
decision.’’ Upon this the chairman announced to the meet- 
ing that they would listen to Miss Jennie Leys this afternoon 
and the remaining three Sundays. 


Glory to Jennie Leys, the true and faithful! 
light is indeed breaking. 


The morning 


‘It breaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly, 
A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky; 
The mountain-tops reflect it calm and clear; 
The plain is yet in shade, but day is near. 


You will see by the last issue of the Banner that that noble 
journal has no sympathy for this action of the managers, and 
says: 

‘This paragraph was printed by us in good faith, from in- 
formation received directly from the Chairman of the meet- 
ings himself, and we gave it simply and wholly as a matter of 
news. 


‘Tt is quite time for us to explicitly state, once for all, that 
the Banner of Light has nothing whatever to do with the 
management of the Music Hall Free Meetings; neither does 
it have, or attempt to exert, any influence in regard to 
them.”’ 


Among the names of lecturers not invited tothe Music 
Hall platform, may be mentioned those of Professor Denton, 
Victoria C. Woodhull, Laura Cuppy Smith, N. Frank White, 
Dr. H. B. Storer; and the consequence has been, slim 
houses and a great deal of begging for funds to carry on the 
meetings—the feeling among many of the late supporters uf 
these meetings being, that if the managers feel able to sup- 
port these lectures under a platform from which many of 
our ablest speakers are exhibited, in consequence of their 
liberal and humanitarian sentiments, why, let them do so. 
‘¢ Barkis is willin’.”’ JoHN HARDY. 

Boston, Nov. 10, 1873. 


[From the Commercial Advertiser, Nov. 10, 1872. 
THE HEATHEN STUART MILL. 


In the days of Pope, a “ little learning’’ may have been a 
‘‘dangerous thing;’’ but in these days of high culture and 
transcendentalism, a good deal of learning is much more 
dangercus. Hardly one of the classic-fed humans who are 
called scientists but have given evidence of being more dan- 
gerous to religion than faro-bank dealers and Sabbath- 
breakers. The whole brood, from Darwin down to Tyndall, 
are sapping the foundation of religion, and leading the 
young and simple mind into the paths of materialism, athe- 
ism. deism and ungodliness. The confession made in John 
Stuart Mill’s autobiography, which is shortly to appear, 
must startle the entire religious world. He is more honest, 
more frank, more courageous than his learned acsociates. 
Hie tells the world, *‘ l looked upon modern religion exactly 
as I looked upon ancient religion—as something which in no 
way concerned me.” This strange condition and confession 
of Mr. Mill he attributes to the influence and example of his 
father The latter was brought up in the creed of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, but by his studies and reflections early re- 
jected not only revelation, but what is called natural re- 
lizion. So radical was his reaction from the creed of his boy- 
hood, that the late Mr. Mill declared that he (his father) 
considered the creed of Christianity as the ne plus ultra of 
wickedness. Could any revelation be more shocking to the 
Christian world than the confession of Mr. Mill? Would it 
not be well for Harper's Weekly to let up for a short time on 
“the scarlet lady’’ and turn its attention to the learned 
sappers and miners of Christianity, whom it has heretofore 
delighted to honor as the bright and shining lights of science 
and literature? 


TovucnInG INcIDENT.—I have recently met a lovely Ken- 
tucky lady, Mrs.General Paul, Sheis from Newport. General 
Paul had both of his eyes shot out in battle. He bears his 
affliction with the resignation of a Christian martyr. At the 
Cook ball the General was in full uniform, and would play- 
fully repeat the exclamations he heard about the beautiful 
flowers. His charming wife is the staff upon which he leans, 
and she so tenderly watches and guides his steps that she is 
eyes and everything to him. Inthe carriage he made some 
gallant speech to her, and she said, **Oh! husband, I have 
changed so that I don’t believe you would know meif you 
saw me, it is so long since you have seen.”’ 
tion as theirs gives eyes to the soul, and the loss of the out- 
ward ones is not recognized. 


Plymouth Church says that Theodore Tilton has been 
turned out of it, and Theodore Tilton says he hasn’t been 
turned out of anything of the sort. There seems to be a lie 
scattered around loose, and we should like to know who is 
the owner of it, 


Such rare devo- | 





PROSPECTUS. 
WoopHRuL.i & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


(The only Paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon the 
Principles of a Free Press.) 
It advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 


It advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. 

2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 


3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 


4. A new commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’’ instead of 
‘““demand and supply,’’ will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 


5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of all money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
free from money or any inducement other than love, shall be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 


7. A new educational system, in which every child born shall 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 


All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 


Criticism and objections specially invited. 
The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 


Subscription price, $3 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10c. 
single copy, to be had of any Newsdealer in the world, who 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Mass. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The Western News Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 

VIcTORIA C. WooDHULL AND TENNIE C. CLAFLiN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. 

Cou. J. H. BLoop, Managing Editor. 

All communications should be addressed 

WoopDHULL & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, 


Box 3,791, New York City. 


REFORMATORY LECTURERS. 


In view of the determination recently manifested by certain would-be 
authorities in Spiritualism, and from a siacere desire to promote their 
expressed purposes, to set up a distinction that will produce a free and 
a muzzled rostrum: we shall henceforth publish in this list the names 
and addresses of such speakers, now before the public and hereafter to 
appear, as will accept no engagement to speak from any committee of 
arrangement, with any proviso whatever, as to what subject they shall 
treat, or regarding the manner in which it shall be treated. A reforma- 
tory movement, such as Spiritualism really is, cannot afford so soon to 
adopt the customs of the Church and fall into its dotage. On the con- 
trary, it demands an unflinching advocacy of all subjects upon which the 
Spirit world inspires their mediums under the absointe freedom of the 
advocate. To all those speakers who wish to be unders,ood as being 
something above the muzzled ox which treads out the corn, this columa 
is now open: 


a 
(. Fannie Allyn, Stoneham, Mass. 
J. I. Arnold, Clyde, O. 
J. O. Barrett, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chas. G. Barclay, 121 Market st., Allegheny City, Pa. 
Capt. H. H. Brown, 592 West Chestnut st., Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. HM. F. M. Brown, National City, Cal. 
Addie L. Ballou, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Warren Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Jennette J, Clark, Montpelier. Vt. 
Prof. J. H. Cook, Columbus, Kan. 
A. Briggs Davis, Clinton, Masa. 
Miss Nellie L. Davis, North Billerica, Mass. 
Lizzie Doten, Pavilion, 57 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. L. FE. Drake, Plainwell, Mich. 
R. G. Eccles, Andover, Ohio. 
Dr. H. P. Fairfield, Ancora, N. J. 
James Foran, M. D., Waverly, N. Y. 
I. P. Greenleaf, 27 Milford street, Boston, Mage. 
L. A. Griffith, Salado, Bell Co., Texas. 
Anthony Higgins, Jersey City, N. J. 
EK. Annie Hinman, West Winsted, Ct. 
D. W. Hull, Hobart, Ind. 
Charles Holt, Clinton, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elvira Hull, Vineland, N. J 
Moses Hull, Vineland, N. J. 
R. W. Hume, Hunter's Point, L. I. 
W. F. Jamieson, 139 Monroe street, Chicago, 111. 
Miss Jennie Leys, 4 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass 
Cephas B. Lynn, Sturgis, Mich. 
Mrs. F. A. Logan, Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Anna M. Middlebrook, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Dr. Geo. Newcomer, Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. L. H. Perkins, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. H. Randall, Clyde, O. 
A. C. Robinson, Lynn, Mass. 
Wm. Rose. M. D., 102 Murison street, Cleveland, 
Flvira Wheelock Ruggles, Havana, Il. 
Julia A. B. Seiver, Houston, Florida. 
Mrs. J. H. Severance, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. W. Stewart, Box 1506, Janesville, Wis. 
Laura Cuppy Smith, Daily Union Office, Detroit, Mich. 
M. L. Sherman, Adrian, Mich. 
John Brown Smith, 812 N. 10th st, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. H. T. Stearns, Corry, Pa. 
v. I. D. Seely, 635 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Mrs. R. Fell Seely, 635 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Mrs. C. M. Stowe, Sun Jose, Cal. 
Dr. H. B. Storer, 137 Harrison avenue, Boston, Mass. 
C. W. Stewart, Janesville, Wis. 
J. H. W. Toshey, Providence, R. 1. 
F. L. H. Willis, Willimantic, Ct. 
Lois Waisbrooker, Battle Creek, Mich 
Elijah Woodworth, Leslie, Mioh, 
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SOCIALISTIC. 





UNDER THE NEW DISPENSATION. 


We, the undersigned, Jonathan Morrow and Emma Mor- | 


row, do hereby declare that we do not recognize any civil, 


religious or other restrictions as having rightful power to fet- | 
ter or in any way to control our bodies, minds or souls, in | 


our present marriage (so called); ‘and we protest against all 


laws that assume to ignore, defy or militate against the di- | 


vine law of nature, implanted in the soul of every human 
being; tO assent to which laws, we believe is willingly to 
submit to a slavery, in our case, that is subversive of our 
peace and happiness. 

Therefore, since there is no legal method of dissolving 
our present marriage bonds, except upon a plea of adultery, 
which we do not desire to appeal to for relief; we go before 
the higher court of common sense and individual sovereign- 
ty, and declare that man-made marriage—that is, that mar- 
riage of two persons by a third— it being that to which we 
are now subjected, isin our case abrogated from this day 
hence, and to us is null and void. 

In consideration of the sum of one dollar each to the other 
paid, the receipt of whichis hereby acknowledged by each, 
we mutually and severally, of our own consent, freely resign 
each to the other all supposed rights, or acquired over each 
other, by said marriage, and we declare ourselves as free 
therefrom as if we never had been married. 

And we further declare, that we do this not merely to regain 
our lost rights and to secure our own happiness; but also, 


that our example may become the means and the incentive | 


to thousands of others, thus languishing in unhallowed bonds 
aud desiring to regain their birthrights; and because we 
earnestly and sincerely believe that humanity is equal to its 
rights to freedom in this as in every other conceded right of 
sense, Capacity and reason, whether as applied to morality, 
politics or religion, when no other person’s rights are inter- 
fered with, and therefore requires no other dictator or guide 
than love’s own heavenly inspirations. 

Oh woman! Oh man! Why will ye lingerin darkness 
and in bondage, and consequently in misery, when happiness 
and the light lie so nearin the advance. Let our example 
invite you onward to new and brighter hopes and aspira- 
tions and to the divine realizations, only possible when free- 
dom for love shall reign triumphant in your hearts. 

In testimony of the above declarations, we hereunto sign 


our names and affix our seals, this 19th day of September. 
1873. 


JONATHAN MORROW, [L. 8.] 
EmMmMa MORROW. [L. 8.] 


Witnesses present— 
EXPERIENCE HEWEs, 
CHARLES HEWES. 


FASHION No. XI. 
ON STYLE. 

A proper dress will nearly proximate the human form, and 
fit it so loosely as to allow full expansion of the chest, easy 
action of the inner membranes and viscera, and free motion 
ofthe limbs. It should clothe all parts with about equal 


warmth, should be easy, convenient and as light as the’ 


weather admits. This will cause skirts to be quite short, 
as drapery falling below the knee—that most active joint in 
locomotion—is a great impediment, too great to be endured 
by those able to walk at all. Every inch in length below 
this joint is more obstruction than a hand’s length above it. 
After adhering to the requirements of health, I would have 
each one exercise her own taste, suited to her form and pur- 
suits, and thus prevent the establishment of that monster 
Moloch of modern imitation, Fashion. 

There shall be entire toleration even of those, if such 
there be, who prefer the style used by men, 1s some may for 
special purposes. If there is a law forbidding it, let the 
world be honored by its repeal. 

So far from shrinking from the use of trowsers, through 
fear of being thought masculine, I entreat all women to de- 
fend them as entirely appropriate to their use—as fully a 
feminine as a masculine garment, though so long ignored as 
such. This they can do onthe score of decency, as well as of 
necessity. It is wholly fitting, womanly and ladylike to 
proudly claim them as the most necessary article in any 


person’s wardrobe. Women cannot dispense with them with | 


less detriment than men; women cannot resist the constant 
Obstacle of skirts with less damage than men, nor with as 
little, since the stronger can better afford the requisite 
power. The sense of security and protection experienced 
in wearing this first-choice garment, proof against accident 
and exposure, against cold, piercing winds and countless an- 
noyances, is inexpressibly rich. It would seem that men 
who oppose the use by women would become converts to the 
cause on contemplating how themselves would fare if di- 
vested of the ‘‘ indispensables.’”’ 

Much of the present antipathy to their use by women, 
probably arose from the rustic adage that wives who persist- 
ed in expressing their views, or maintaining some rights, 


wanted to rule their husbands; or, as the phrase went, “to. 
wear the breeches.’’ The old saw only merits mention to | 


show how long ridicule has been the strongest of weapons to 
Overcome the fearful and deter the timid. It is the ever- 
ready subterfuge of assailants when reason rests against 
their cause. Yetthe implied idea that pants are allied to 
Power, is correct; and long, entangling skirts are as plain a 


type of general lack of power. I propose the institution of 


customs that shall enable the depressed sex to become 
‘trong enough to parry that low, craven missile. I plead for 
the cultivation of character and womanhood that can sustain 
measures to promote principle, purity and all right, in the 


face of the feigned laugh of sordid interest and of the sport | 


of reckless rabbles. How unworthy must women be of their 
Uelicate and wonderfully perfect forms, if they will not ten- 
“erly protect them from the approach of harm and prema- 
ture dissolution. They are precious shrines of deathless 
‘Pirits, aud have high services to render in fitting the latter 


, : : , 
| for endless progression. Apparel either shields or burdens 
| them, and should be chosen and arranged most scrupulously. 
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For brevity and softness the term trowsers is preferable to 
| pantaloons, and will better please those who choose a distin- 
_guishing term for the garment of each sex. Jrouseau is a 
favorite word to denote the full outfit, then why not trow- 
sers for the main article? I would like to change the w to wu, 
as last written. As to their similarity for the sexes, women 
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_ will doubtiess improve on men’s fashion, especially on the 
“tights’’ which so press the muscles from their vest to their 
boots, as to be as uncomfortable as they are unbecoming. 
They certainly should be comfortably loose, and may be 
| somewhat full—may be plain at the ancles, or gathered into 
_a band—may end at top of the gaiter, or fall near the slipper. 
|The fullness around the body can suit the wearer. They 
muy be supported by suspenders or buttoned to a waist. 

For hard or active labor a blouse or Garibaldi waist, meet- 
ing the trowsers, is sufficient clothing. Under-wrappers and 
drawers to suit the weather, of course. For more quiet labor 
or sedentary pursuits, the basque, with or without a brief 
skirt, is suitable and neat. The little sack falling round the 
hips, tapering in at the waist or tied in by a sash, is a pretty 
common suit. A longer, goar skirt, for those who will use it, 
of material like the suit and made separate, can be puton 
and off to suit eccasions. Skirts should be lined and so 
small as to need no under-skirt. 

Those who have experimented think that in nice suits the 
sack form looks better than that in which the waist is cut 
| separate. They can nicely yet loosely fit the bust and place 
| for belt, and fall as near the knee as suits the wearer, They 
bear trimming well, but folds, flutings and flounces are heavy 
and harmful—braid, broidery, nxrrow fringe and the right 
buttons are suitable. Skirts below the knee give the wearer 
an aged appearance, and are suitable for the aged who relin- 
quish active employments, or who are lame or too feeble 
to exercise. Over-garments for cold weather look well 
short or down to the knee. Some, who like the latter, make 
over-trowsers to match. 

Vests and white bosoms are appropriate. Bosoms, either 
plain or broidered, matched by collar and cuffs, with neat 
cravat or ribbon tie, are admirable. 

These suits admit a variety of changes in form and in style 
of trimming—may be jaunty, planish, plain, and approximate 
the close, handy coat. 

A departure from fashion, which gives a little relief, is 
about as noticeable as one which goes far enough to be whol- 
ly healthful; so if women can banish the timidity that would 
prompt them to change gradually, they will make great sav- 
ingof strength and time to, at once, seek the best form of 
attire they can conceive of. . 

In a constant experience of twenty-two years, I have used 
skirts of various lengths, commencing several inches below 
the knee—have found much advantage and better appear- 
ance at every abbreviation, and think they will need short- 
ening and narrowing as long as they are any compromise of 
the old poverty-engendering burden. When the whole suit 
is constructed without any reference to that, but ‘vith defer- 
ence to creative power and respect to created forms—when 
fully adapted tothe uses of health and general unfolding, 
having due regard to native outlines, agile movements and 
'grace-enhancing motions, then its beauty, blent with that 
































‘of the form it serves, will appear though use be the crowning 
| merit. 


FASHION No. XII. 
ORIGIN. 


Some account of the origin of the modern idea of dress re- 
form will doubtless be welcomed. Not that it matters 
whether it arose from a mansion or a manger, but that jus- 
tice is always so glorious. 

Miss Webber, of England, and Miss Fannie Kemble, of the 
U.S. A., adopted suits similar to men’s about the same time. 
Having no data, and knowing not where to address them, 
cannot state the year, nor which of them preceded in the 
adoption. I think it must have been as early as 1840, proba- 
bly earlier. From what I remember of remarks of the press 
of that period, I conclude they adhered to the dress for years. 
I do not know whether Miss W. used it constantly, or for oc- 
casions. I think Miss K. used it mainly for out-door exer- 
cise. She was a public speaker or reader, a poet, and loved 
the breezy groves, fresh hills and floral vales. Have not 
learned whether either of these women publicly commended 
the innovation or tried to induce others to test its merits; 
but their personal heroic example stands in bold relief for 
all time. 

It appears evident that the next strong thought, ample 
enough to aim at practicalization, was giventhrough the in- 
spiration of J. H. Noyes, the leader of a religious community 
at Oneida, N. Y. He says it came to him, as have his best 
thoughts, by a process compounded of labor and flash—intu- 
ition. While engaged on his Argument for the Secial The- 
ory, which occupied twelve years, much of his study being 
performed with closed eyes, awaiting the guidance of God’s 
| spirit, he saw the need of bodily emancipation for women; 

saw that they required the comforts of trowsers and loose, 
_ short gowns, like children’s; that thus clad they could re- 














gain health and equilibrium of forces adequate to the high 
influence they must wield in the harmonization of society. 
This view was embodied in the work, and he thinks he talked 
of it as early as 1843, though the book was not published till 
1848. In June of 1848, Mrs. Noyes and Mrs. Cragin, of his 
then infant community, adopted the described dress, were 
soon followed by all the women of the household, and they 
still use the same style, calling it the ** short dress.”’ 

| For this brave protest against the basic bondage of the dis- 
franchised sex much credit is due both sexes of that Chris- 
tian commune; though the nerve it demanded there in the 
| shielding brotherhood was small compared to what was called 
for by a Kemble and a Webber, alone in the slander-assail- 
ing world. 

While grateful for the example furnished, which can be 
improved upon to any extent, l incline to indulge a little 
curiosity, as to why this benign inspiration was not ushered 
through some finely-developed brain of the sex suffering for 
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its application. The obvious reason lies in the suffering. 
The brain is so largely drawn upon to sustain the over-laden 
body, instead of being nutrified and vitalized by a free, 
vigorous body like the male brain, that it is competent 
enough to barely continue sane. That it has been possible 
for the mental and spiritual faculties to improve under the 
exhaustive habits of the physical, must be due to the in- 
herent fineness and toughness of the female organization. 
In 1850, a few women in Central New York, near Oneida, 
adopted a style similar to that of the Communists. Among 
them was Mrs, Bloomer, who advocated the dress in a paper 
she was publishing. Her husband also improved his style, 
and their public advocacy gave rise to the name ‘** Bloomer 
costume.’’ In the same region Dr. J. C. Jackson prevailed 
on the invalids under treatment at his ‘‘ Water Cure”’ to 
facilitate their recovery by using the dress, which was of 
great service to many, some of whom have not relinquished 
it. His female assistant, Dr. Austin, adopted it. The two 
doctors modified the style to their tastes, called it the 
‘American Costume,’’ and claimed to have invented it. But 
hundreds of women modified it to their taste at the same 
time, and could as consistently bave claimed the same. 

The change gave such relief, and found so much favor with 
the feeble, that it soon reached New York city. Early in 
1851 it was advocated py the press of that city, and ad- 
herents appeared in many localities 

But dress-goods dealers soon made an understanding fora 
general opposition. The press changed its tone of good will 
to ridicule and sarcasm; rowdies were instigated to all man- 
ner of contempt and scandal, and weak women surrendered 
without capitulation, save a few who prized health and 
progress enough to walk alone through dispraise to find 
them—who had moral courage to uphold in their own per- 
sons their convictions of right, however approval might 
change to detraction. 

That the young and superficial who hastily seized upon the 
change, probably hoping it would become fashionable, fled 
before the storm of pointed fingers is not strange; but that 
matrons, acknowledging its need and worth, authors and 
speakers, who at first lauded its uses and the heroism of its 
users, should turn to contemning those principled ones is 
wonderful. 


It seemed like the climax of discrepancies; but I will not 
enlarge. It is hoped the faithful, armed with lessons of 
the past, will soon arise in such numbers that they can sus- 
tain each other, even if all the craven, selfish and arrogant 
of both sexes, belie and oppose. 

After atrial of nearly a quarter of a century, feeling able 
to judge of self impartially, | candidly affirm that the expe- 
rience has weli rewarded my perseverance. What are neg- 
lects, desertions, frowns, aspersions—all without just cause— 
laid on the scale against the sweet meed of doing right, the 
wealth of self respect, and the peace wrought by trust in 
truth? 

My decision was made, believing that a genuine soorn for 
sordid ambition would bear me above the reach of folly’s 
strife; that no power could lower my head till it had lured 
me to meanness, and that my breast could hold no rankling 
place for vengeance. Hence have I not swerved, seldom 
murmured, and only retorted to point a principle. Instead 
of accepting abuse, have ignored it—letting it rebound to its 
ignorant source, and do its bitter work of reformation there. 
However treated, have felt and acted friendly to all, and am 
neither soured nor hardened toward a human being. Re- 
lieving the wronged and persecuted has been a mission ag 
unpopular as dressing comfortably; and when for that, 
scandal has been awarded, have lived it down with the rest. 
Have preserved my health, and performed many times the 
labor, both mental and motor, that would have been possi- 
ble under adherence to fashion. 

In the world’s present state of enjoyment, very few retain 
cheerfulness and a seeming of eternal youth which proper 
care of the body insures, provided due culture prepare the 
mind to accept and bestow the best it can in all cases. Inner 
justification is the fount of smiles, and is not riled, though 
others strew the outer with their own perverse muddinegs. 
And outward tinsel, though linked with praise and unearned 
honors, cannot fill with balmy drops the fount of. self-re- 
proach. It is but a little longer that externals can deceive. 
Mental scientists are learning to read lineaments correctly— 
psychometrists so read already, taught unconsciously by un- 
seen science. These will compel abandonment of disguise: 
but the good, the grand in soul, will not await general ac- 
ceptance of right and the laggard’s growth; to their highest 
wisdom true, they will make their appearance true, and help 
the weak, forlorn and false, to turn from pride, duplicity and 
grief—to lay a clean leaf o’er their blotted record, and start 
aright their open book of life, that by it mortals may not 
learn the wrong, nor o’eritangels sigh. MM. FEF. TILLOSTON. 
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FuLTON, Mo., Oct. 29th, 1873. 

Dear Weekly—It has come!—like a hailstorm in summer— 
my first taste of martyrdom for the cause of human rights. 
Racks and thumbescrews, iron-spiked easy chairs, benign- 
looking iron virgins, with sharp steel interiors, are simply 
nowhere. A terrible vial of virtuous marital wrath has 
fallen upon my defenceless—nay, not defenceless, as the 
sequel will show—head! My last letter to the WEEKLY, 
which was in a measure inspired by bebind the door scenes 
in peculiar sanctified hells, has been absolutely pounced 
upon—or, rather, | have been pounced Upol a3 its author, 
and it has been denounced without stint or measure—by ry 
woman, enthroned secure upon the seven hills of matrimony, 
deeply intrenched in sacred privileges, swaddled to the chin 
in its purple and fine linen. God bless her! But her dose 
was not nectar of the gods—it didn’t remind me of milk and 
honey or milk for babes; but it secmed for a minute after [ 
had swallowed it like ared hot stream of liquid fire from 
the bottomless pit. So mote it be! 

lt seems some uncanny Siuner had been recommending 
her to read the WEEKLY, and almost the first piece she struck 





was my letter from Leavenworth. It scorched her soul to 
read the * blasphemous thing!’’ But fancy her feelings when 
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she came to the signature, and saw the name of Helen Nash! | as much right to my interpretation of Christ’s mission as 


She knows me, she does. Thereupon the flames of her fury 
burst forth in a letter of—what? Wkew! I can’t name it. 


Fire and smoke! thunder and lightning! what was it? How-. 


ever, I still live! 
business at all to know anythivg about that “ horrid, nasty, 
vulgar word, sexual,” that I used so glibly. But when it 
came to Victoria Woodhull and Jesus of Nazareth, the blas- 


The lady seemed tc think I had no earthly | 


——EE——EE 


phemy of the thing was too much fora truly virtuous Chris- | 


tian to bear. Henceforth my way is down to damnation, for 
she has sent me there in a chariot of fire, and warned all 
people and nations of people to shun me, as they value their 
souls’ salvation. 
» She said, however, that I’m too smart for her, which eased 
the passage of her fiery dose; for she can’t begin to ‘‘ argue 
with me’’—she only knows the devil conceived me and I 
shail return to my own some time. 

Well, I'm glad this little private blast has come, and left 
me standing unblighted, with added zest to still hold my 
own against all such odds; because when the terrible public 


bulls are issued, | shall be all the better able to cope with | 


them. I confess my soul exulted over the lady’s admitted 
inability to meet me in a fair field of argument, else I might 
have trembled before her great virtuousness and self-con- 
sciousness of itand failed to defend myself and others as- 
sailed as follows: 

Mrs. * * * * *—Ags you area Christian, I charge you 
read this letter! My heart would prompt me to address you 
less formally, yet | will not presume. Your letter of bitter 
denunciation, which your friend thought fit to read to me, 
is my first taste of martyrdom for daring to utter the truths 
that burn within me like a flame, and that the spirit will not 
hold. 


Of course [ have looked for all the ‘‘ whips and scorns of 
time.’’ And, under the circumstances, I should not have 
looked for aught else from you. The lash of your uncom- 
prorising prejudice has gone deep, yet only to whet my zeal 
in the cause of human rights, which I have espoused with 
all my soul. 

When you charge me with blasphemy, for coupling the 
name of Christ with Victoria Woodhull, you are false to one 
of Christ’s commands, in that you set yourself up to judge 
both her and me. 

Again, when you get behind your legal prerogative, and 
ask, with so much depth of insinuation, what right I have to 
know about sexual matters, | answer—The inherent right of 
my free-born womanhood, subject to no law but God’s, 
which I assume the right to interpret according to my high- 
est convictions—a right that neither you uor the world can 
either give or take away! 

’Tis not for any finite creature, subject to the same natural 
laws and the penalties of their false application, that I am— 
‘tis not for any such creature to say how deep 1 shall delve 
into the mystery of life—how near approach the holy of 
holies of our common nature. That idea of yours—that the 
married woman alone has a right to know of sexual subjects 
—has peopled more church-yards, destroyed more unborn 
children, rendered miserable more married couples, caused 
more sin and suffering in the world than aught else. 

And because I dare look about me, seeing the evils on all 
sides, using my brains to some purpose by reasoning from 
effect to cause; because I refuse to cater to the false and 
crumbling customs of a rotten, hypocritical society that is 
even to-day tottering upon the eve of a new dispensation, 
you must needs throw at me the hard old stone of utter con- 
demunation! 

are you without sin? If your home is happy—if your mar- 
ital relations are perfectly pure—then your withers were un- 
wrung.by my letters to the Weckly. I war not upon peace- 
ful abodes where love is, but upon the marital hells: and 
their name is legion! 


But I tell you the time is ripe for all legalized adultery to 
be put upon its level with that which bears your disap- 
proval and the disapproval of all regenerate souls. That 
there is legalized adultery rampant all over the land—in its 
rank excesses, in its hideous consequences to the helpless, 
unborn children—is a startling fact which even you are not 
likely to deny. The married woman who lives in cursed un- 
cleanness, yet ostracizes the yeung girl for natural conse- 
quences, does not merit mercy; she is not as virtuous as the 
young girl who has pure nature on her side, while the mar- 
ried woman outrages nature constantly, in many instances 
to minister to the promiscuous demands of her husband. 

These things are living, vital truths, and the world has 
got to come to a knowledge of them some time; and when 
that day ec mes, whether here or hereafter, you will be sorry 
for the st es you have cast at me in the depths of your 
ignorance: nd blindness. 

I dare s and before you or any other woman, and say, as 
Christ sai to the all ill-judging multitude, ‘* Let her who is 
without sin among you cast the first 


sions than lam! 
it straight back at you; and if it crashes through a glass 
house, remiember, ‘tis a stone of your own throwing ! 

ss However, if you do not see the grand truth now, you will 
sonic time—that a woman barren of amative impulses is 
unsexed! It were better for her child if it had never been 
born’! 
The world has got to come to a knowledge of first prin- 
to learn there is no theme so sacred, so 
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rye for good to the human soul, as the science of sex; in of all the children within its limits, from their birth, by 


ther words, a thorough comprehension of sexual matters | 
whieh you seem to regard with all Mrs. Grundy’s shame- 
fa, ess, Let me assure you that, to the woman who so 
recotds that subject, nothing—certainly no human law—can 
san the sexual ct. 
l have dar to climb the world’s forbidden heights. | 
dared, in the midst of the flaming swords guarding it, 


if the fruit of the tree of knowledge. I have found, 
f eterpal damnation, everlasting life! 
mnnot meet me with rebutting argument, therefore 


to the old dodge of calling mehardnames. I have 


pupae eae 
You ¢ 


you resort 











stone!”’ There | 
breathes not a woman freer from the curse of abnormal pas- | 
So 1 bid you drop that stone, or I will hur! | 





hood and until it arrived at a self-supporting age? 


you have, yet you have all the vain world at your back, 
while I am even as Christ was! Is that blasphemous? I 
have not where to lay my head, neither have I worldly 
goods, yet for my principles I can die. Can you do more? 
Did Christ do more? 

You must confess I have met your denunciations as mod- 
erately as I could, wounded in every part of a sensitive soul, 
for | am but human, and self-defense is as much the single 
woman’s right as unreasoning assault *‘s the married 
woman’s. As for rights, ‘‘ they have rights who dare main- 
tain them.” 

Such freedom is but a question of time. It will be for the 
offspring of the present denouncers to do justice to the per- 
secuted souls that live in advance of their time and herald 
the unwelcome truths to the children of men. There never 
was a martyr soul but was blessed with infinite patience— 
‘tis the handmaid of truth. What patience Christ must have 
had to promulgate a doctrine of love that after eighteen 
hundred years his professed followers turn into a creed of 
hate!—a doctrine that numbers among its adherents in 
empty professions but a small proportion of the dwellers 
upon this earth. 


If you would take Christ into your life, as a being like 
yourself, look upon him as a man and brother, study his 
grand, pure life from its natural bearings, and cease regard- 
ing him as a myth of an over-zealous imagination, which 
springs in our native instinct to worship something, even a 
stone; and I protest a stone, that the heathen deifies, has 
just as much meaning in it as Christ’s life to blockheaded 
Christians. I say, if you would vitalize Christ, and not 
make a mummy of him, to his disgrace, you would never 
again object to his name being coupled with yours or 
mine or Victoria Woodhuli's. 

I] am aware that this letter, though it were of the tongues 
of men and of angels, 1s not likely to have effect to vindicate 
me. You have presumed to prejudge me, therefore you can- 
not be just. But I defy you or anybody else to set the de- 
stroying angel of defamation upon my track to prove me a 
hyprocrite—given to preaching one thing and practising 
another. ‘‘ No,’’ you say, because my faith grants me all 
license.” Not so. Licensing people to break God’s law is 
peculiar to the marriage institution, not to a soul that defies 
a license to be free! HELEN NASH. 


KNOTTY QUESTIONS. 
DAMAGES FOR ADULTERY. 

** Theodore Faure sued Maxime Mousvoisin in the Court of 
Common Pleas, clafming $20,000 damages for having alien- 
ated the affections of Faure’s wife. Faure and Mousvoisin 
were partners in the fur business, and lived in adjoining 
houses in Sixty-seventh street. They are natives of France, 
though residing in this country for many years. Faure is 
sixty years old, and the father of seven children. Mous- 
voisin was divorced from his wife five years ago. An infant 
child left in his charge was taken care of by Mrs. Faure. The 
acts of infidelity between him and Mrs. Faure, alleged to 
huve occurred two years ago, were testified to by her young- 
est daughter. Mrs. Faure is now living with her daughters 
in the same house with her husband. The jury gave the 
plaintiff a verdict for $10,000.”"—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Did Faure have a property value in the woman he called 
wife, but who was not his wife in any other than a legal 
sense, which was merely title? If not, for what considera- 
tion was the verdict given in a money consideration? In 
what essential sense does such verdict differ from those ren- 
dered for stolen slaves, or the rescuing of fugitive slaves? 
If our marriage laws do not recognize a property value ina 
wife, why do our courts render verdicts to husbands for 
money considerations? Suppose Mr. Faure had been sex- 
ually intimate with some widow, would the court have given 
Mrs. Faure a verdict of money consideration? Or suppose 
he had been too intimate with some other man’s legal wife, 
woald the court have given hera verdict against either the 
husband or wife? If against either in such case, which? Is 
sexual intercourse a crime of equal magnitude in both sexes 
when not sanctioned by marriage? If so, why are not both 
parties held equally culpable? By what principle of justice 
is an act which is a crime in itself, made an innocent and 
justifiable act by afew words of some drunken magistrate 
or licentious priest? How can afew words from such per- 
son make the second or third crime in the criminal code 
(rape) perfectly justifiable, and rob it of all its criminality, 
when the personal injury is not there!.y lessened? Is it not 
because, legally, the woman is ma the property of the 
man? Why cannota wife recovera udgment for the same 
act of her husband that will entitle :im to one for her? If, 
as is evident, there is not an equalit: before the law between 
man and wife, why can we not have it? If we have it, what 
use have we for any especial laws of marriage or divorce? 
Will not the general laws of civil contracts be amply suffi- 
cient for all purposes of contracts between the sexes? 

WARREN CHASE. 


PUBLIC NURSERIES. 


Dear Weekly—I have been studying up on the social prob- 


lem of late, and a thought has occurred to re which I would 


like to present to your readers for consideration. Would it 
not be a most efficient and unfailing method for facilitating 
human progress if the State would assume the guardianship 


making some provision which secures to each one its natural 


-birthright—home, food, clothing, education and protection 


from evil influences during the irresponsible years of child- 
And is it 
not the most sacred duty of the State, as well as its best 
policy to do this? 

As the State exacts allegiance of all its members, taxes the 
poor man's pittance, aud forces its male citizens, rich or 
poor, to fight its battles, why, in the name of, justice, is it 
not its business to see that every one of its children is pro- 
vided with the necessary conditions and surroundings for 





the proper development of a human being; and instead of 
leaving such multitudes of unfortunate victims of poverty 
and ignorance, to grow up to be thieves, vagabonds and 
murderers, and taxing the people to build prisons and poor: 
houses and scaffolds, to punish or confine these poor wretches 
who were made what they are through its neglect, why not 
employ allthis vast expense to provide for, guard and edu- 
cate every little waif of humanity, and give every one a fair 
chance in the career of life? 

Let the provision include all children both of the rich and 
poor (that the brand of pauper may not be stamped on any), 
and let all the property in the State be taxed for this pur- 
pose. Not to remove children who have good homes from 
the guardianship of their parents, but that they may share 
in the distribution of the funds raised by the general levy, 
and that all may feel themselves alike the wards of the State. 
Would not the moral effect of this feeling be to create self- 
respect among the young, and especially with that class w ho 
might otherwise have remained forever in the depths of 
degradation? Our free-school system is a step in that direc- 
tion, and who among us would not rather be taxed to main- 
tain free schools than that any of the children around us 
should be deprived of the privileges of learning? Why not 
extend this policy to a complete provision for all the human 
needs of every child within the State, and thus shut up a 
thousand floodgates of crime, dry millions of weeping eyes, 
and make it possible for all the unfortunately begetten to 
redeem their destiny and rise to the dignity of noble man- 
hood and womanhood ? Mrs. FE. HEDDON. 

DowaAaiAc, MIcH. 


THE SOCIAL FANATICS. 


In a conversation with one of the editors of the New York 
Tribune, Prof. Huxley expressed his emphatic opinion that 
“The reorganization of society upon a new and purely scien- 
tific basis is not only practicable, but is the only political 
object much worth fighting for.’’ All scientific men in Eu- 
rope and America are agreed that there is such a thing some- 
where as a social science. We surely do not deserve the 
name of fanatics then, because we persistently seek to direct 
public attention to this study, as the only one that will guide 
us out of our social miseries. 

We have not to go far to find the true science of society, 
nor is its study at all difficult when it is found. Why do hu- 
man beings associate with each other? Most assuredly it is 
because they have mutual attractions. When two savages 
unite to hunt a deer that is to serve them as food, they are 
following the attractions of appetite; they are securing their 
freedom to eat. When the cave-dwellers of the pre-historic 
stone age joined each other in their caves, they were follow- 
ing the attractions of feeling for rest and warmth. So, too, 
the first man and woman who united in love, were following 
its attractive force. We name these social attractions Con- 
jugal Love, Parental Love, Filial Love, Friendship, Rever- 
ence, Patriotism, etc., etc. And we know that they spring 
from certain parts of the brain. They occupy at least one- 
third of it. Now are these social faculties governed by <at- 
ural laws or not? Ifthey are thus governed, andif we can 
find the laws, we will have a secure and permanent basis for 
all social institutions. If there are no such laws, then the 
task of social builders will be, as in the past, an endless series 
of blind and dsappointing experiments. 

Do not think, O unsuspecting reader, that because our 
propositions seem so clear and self-evident, they have there- 
fore been familiar to our statesmen and reformers, and have 
formed the basis of their teachings and actions. Far from it. 
For right here does the whole dispute between conservatives 
and socialists find its turning point. The statesmen have 
told us that ** in associating in organized society men neces- 
sarily surrender some of their natural rights and liberties in 
exchange for other benefits conferred; and that government 
or the constitution of society is rightly based upon and held 
together by compulsory force.’’ Now nothing could more 
stupidly belie all of the known facts of history and human 
experience than the first part of this statement. In what 
does freedom consist? Any object is free when it can act 
out fully its own nature, its normal constitution. My friend- 
ship is not free if there is no one to be loved as a friend; my 
filial love is not free if there is no person to love as a parent; 
my perception is not free if there is no object to perceive; 
my appetite is not free if there is no food to be eaten. The 
freedom of any faculty must include au object upon which 
that faculty naturally acts. 

The freedom of our social faculties can only be secured by 
the existence of human beings who sustain well-defined re- 
lations to us. Man cannot be free without organized society, 
and society is natural to man. It does not follow that societ) 
is therefore perfect because itis natural. It is subject to the 
law of evolution, as much as the individual man is. 

We must here guard against an error into which Spencer 
and other socialists have fallen. They tell us that govern- 
ment and society grow, therefore we should meddle or inter- 
fere as little as possible with them. We grant fully that the 
social organism grows, and pray what are the great forces 
concerned in its growth? The true and widely-accepted 
analysis of man’s mental nature gives three principal divis- 
ions of it: wisdom, love and will, or, in other words, intel- 
lect, affection and volition. Now itis a law, not only of man s 
nature, but of all life below him, that the middle term of this 
trinity is the pivot upon which the two others turn; the in- 
tellect and velition are instruments for gratifying affection, 
and the latter cannot act without them. For example, I love 
my friend with the organ or faculty of friendship; but if ! 
had no intellectual faculties of form, attention and mem- 
ory, | could not perceive my friend or know of his existence; 
and if I had no faculties of volition, I could not speak to him 
or express my friendship by any actionwhatever. And soof 
every other social faculty: each must employ the intellect 
and the will asits instruments, Then we have as an indis- 
putable truth, that intellect, affection and volition have bee” 
the three great factors in all social progress in the entire 
movement of human history. Human knowledge or huma! 
opinions have at every step modified and shaped that grea‘ 
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career. Was it not natural for man to discovor the laws of | 
sound and hearing, and to construct his music according to 
them? Equally natural is it to discover the inherent laws of 
the social faculties and write them down as the true consti- 
tution of society. We hold that the natural laws of the social 
faculties are sufficient for all the purposes of human society. 
This truth is the basic principle in the new social order, an- 
nounced by D. W. Hullinthe Week.y of July 5. Enough 
of those natural laws are now known and demonstrated to 
furnish a sufficient basis for the new structure. We propose, 
in a series of shert articles, under the head of ** The Temple 
of Socialism,’’ to explain the constitution and principles of 
this order, and show its full adaptation to the pressing need 
that is upon us. We are directly organizing against the 
Church and State party and their tool—the Y.M.C. A. In 
that party is to be condensed the arbitrary power and dog- 
matic thought of the past. Shall we build up an arbitrary 
organization against them, one that after a little while will 
become a fetter tous? Orshall we have, as we may, a truly 
natural one, which shall not simply protect us against their 
encroachments, but be at the same time a noble and effective 
instrument for our own integral education and harmonic cul- 
ture? The “ Liberal Leagues” proposed by F. E. Abbott al- 
ready show that they cannot do the work. They have no 
interior vitality, they are composed wholly of repulsive forces, 
and hence they have failed and must fail in holding people 
together. The reader will find as we proceed that the natu- 
ral plan is simple and really the most feasible of any that 
could be proposed. ARTHUR MERTON, A. M., M. D. 





THE WAY WE SEE IT. 


In those States in which statistics are kept, the figures 
show a very decided falling-off in marriages in the last year 
or two, over all preceding years. So great has been this de- 
crease that the press has called attention to the fact, and the 
pulpit deeply lamented it. Those who have assigned any 
cause have agreed that the only legitimate one is, the ex- 
travagance into which our ladies have fallen in the matter 
of dress. All suggest as the only effectual method of in- 
creasing marriages, the adoption of more simple and less- 
expensive clothing. By intuition or by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, all have, in our opinion, overlooked the real cause— 
possibly overlooked it because so apparent. 

The present is an eminently progressive age. The people 
of this country are particularly so. The views and doctrines 
that were accepted as orthodox twenty-five years ago, are 
to-day wholly discarded. The day was when the people ac- 
cepted the words of the preacher as revelatian direct from 
heaven. But the day is when they begin to think for them- 
selves in matters relating to their social and religious wel- 
fare. And in this fact—the fact of thinking—we believe lies 
the whole secret. Wedo not believe the fault (if a fault it 
is, and we incline to the opinion that it is not) rests with one 
sex or the other, but rather with both. One thing is evident, 
that so long as men and women exist, just so long will hu- 
man nature continue the same. Opinions, tastes and man- 
ners, change with the advance of civilization and the acquir- 
ing of knowledge; human nature, however, never. 

The one sex will continue to attract the other. Children 
will still be born, in matrimony, if may be, but out of it, if 
must be. Andin proportion as the number of marriages de- 
crease, in the same proportion will births outside the pale of 
wedlock take place. 

That the expense of maintaining a family is great, it is not 
our purpose to deny; but that the practices resorted to by 
those who do not marry, costs infinitely more, we do assert. 
We refer to the keeping of common prostitutes for the pur- 
pose of fornication. The expense, then, cannot be the cause. 
But is it not, rather, that that independence and spirit of 
freedom that has so long lain dormant or been curbed and 
checked by public opinion, is to-day asserting itself all over 
the country ? ; 

The marriage law is good enough, did but man a::d woman 
—united by it—continue through life to love and respect | 
each other; and had not Nature constituted us with inclina- 
tions for change in our sexual relations; and again, if, as Na- 
ture undoubtedly intended, love was the incentive to such 
marriage. Unfortunately, however, we cannot bid love to 

come or go at will. Love comes without our aid, and goes 
whether we will it or not. For the simple reason, then, | 
that we have no control over our love, there should be no 
marriage law but the law of our own hearts and conscience. 
When love ceases to exist between man and wife (as now 
constituted by law), their sexual intercourse is but legalized 
prostitution, and prostitution of the worst character. Fora 
woman to marry, as we have already said, when love is not 
the incentive to that union, is but to constitute her a per- 
jured prostitute. So the man, whose only motive is to sat- 
isfy a fiendish sensuality, is a ‘*‘ wretch whom it were base 
flattery to call a villain.”’ 

That pure love has its origin in the wants and necessities 
of our several sexual natures is, I suppose, not denied by the 
strictest of the sects. 

If, then, the decrease is due to innate qualities, and toa 
growing consciousness of right, we say, godspeed it! and 
may that law which compels man and woman to live to- 
gether when the very touch is abhorrent, “be among the 
things that were, but are not.’’ Then shall we be governed 
by God’s own law—natural law. C. G. B. 

PITTSBURGH, 1873, 





DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL FREEDOM. 


We desire to present from time to time a list of the writers 
and speakers who advocate Social Freedom. The time is 
not far distant when it will be necessary that these shall 
know each other, and it is at the suggestion of one of the 
most able writers and speakers, and most earnest of them 
all on this subject, that we now invite names fur this 


Loren Hollister, Turner, IL. 

J. W. Evarts, Centralia, D1. 

Laura Cuppy Smith, care this office. 

Anna M. Middlebrook, Bridgeport, Conn. 

J. K. Philleo, Parkman, Ohio, 

i. K. Joslin, Providence, R. I. 

KE. H. Heywood, Princeton, Mass. 

— Heywood, Princeton, Mass. 

Seward Mitéhell, Cornville, Me. 

Carrie Lewis, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Daniel Wood, Lebanon, Me. 

Lessie Goodell Steinmetz. Amherst, Mass. 
Nellie L. Davis, North Billerica, Mass. 

J. K. Moore, Oil City, Pa. 

Mrs. M. E. B. Sawyer, 27 Milford St., Boston. 
Frances Rose Mackinley, 769 Mission St., 8. Francisoc 
Sada Bailey, Waukegan, Ill 

James Ormsby, 127 Spring st., Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. S. A. Pope, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANECDOTE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
HOW HE SHOOK A CRITIC TO PIECES IN A RAILWAY CAR. 





The following anecdote of Dickens, as related by himself, 

contains a moral that people who are addicted to slander 

might study with great profit, and to such we advise a care- 

ful reading: 

I chanced to be traveling some years ago, said jhe, in {a 

railroad carriage between Liverpool and London. Besides 

myself there were two ladies and a gentleman occupying the 

carriage. We happened to be all strangers to each other, but 

[ noticed at once that a clergyman was of the party. I was 

occupied with a ponderous article in the Times, when the 

sound of my name drew my attention to the fact that a con- 
versation was going forward among the three other persons 
in the carriage with reference to myself and my books, One 
of the ladies was perusing ‘‘ Bleak House,” then lately pub- 
lished, and the clergyman had commenced a conversation 
with the ladies by asking what book they were reading. On 
being told the author’s name and the title of the book he ex- 
pressed himself greatly grieved that any lady in England 
should be willing to take up the writings of so vile a charac- 
tor as Charles Dickens. The ladies showed great surprise at 
the low estimate the clergyman put upon an author whom 

they had been accustomed to read, to say the least, witha 
certain degree of pleasure. ‘They were evidently much 
shocked at what the man said of the immoral tendency of 
these books, which they seemed never before to have sus- 
pected; but when he attacked the author's private character 
and told monstrous stories of his immoralities in every di- 
rection the volume was shut up and consigned to the dark 
pockets of a traveling bag. I listened in wonder and aston- 
ishment, behind my newspaper, to stories about myself 
which, had they been true, would have consigned any man 
to prison forlife. After my fictitious biographer had occu- 
pied himself for nearly an hour with an eloquent recital of 
my delinquencies and crimes, I very quietly joined in the con- 
versation. Of course I began by modestly doubting some 
statements which I had just heard touching the author of 
‘* Bleak House’’ and other important works of a similar 
charactcr. The man stared at me, and evidently considered 
my appearance on the conversational stage an intrusion and 
animpertinence. ‘* You seem to speak,” I said, ‘‘ from per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Dickens. Are you acquainted with 
him?’ Herather evaded the question; but, following him 
up closely, 1 compelled him to say that he had been talking, 
not from his own knowledge of the author in question, but he 
said he knew fora certainty that every statement he made 
was a true one. I then became earnest in my inquiries for 
proofs, which he arrogantly declined giving. The ladies sat by 
in silence, listening intently to what wasgoing forward. An 
author they had been accustomed to read for amusement had 
been traduced for the first time in their hearing and they 
were waiting to hear what I had to say in refutation of the 
clergyman’s charges. Il was taking up his vile stories one by 
one, and stamping them as false in every particular, when the 
man grew furious, and asked me if I knew Dickens person- 
ally. I replied, * perfectly well; no man knows him better 
than I[ do, and all your stories about him, from beginning to 
end, to these ladies, are unmitigated lies.’’ The man became 
livid with rage, and asked for my card. ‘‘ You shall have it,’’ 
I said coolly, and, taking out one, 1 presented it to him with- 
out bowing. We were just then nearing the station in London, 
so that I was spared a longer interview with my truthful 
companion, but if | were to live a hundred years I could not 
forget the abject condition into which the narrator of my 
crimes was plunged. His face turned as white as his cravat, 
and his lips refused to utter words. He seemed like a white 
vegetable, and as if his legs belonged to somebody else. The 
ladies became aware of the situation at once, and bidding 
them *‘ good-by”’ I’stepped smilingly out of the carriage. Be- 
fore I could get away from the station the man had mustered 
up strength sufficient to follow me, and his apologies were so 
nauseous and craven that | pitied him from my soul. I left 
him with the caution, ** Before you make any charges against 
the character of any man again, about whom you know noth- 
ing and of whose works you are utterly ignorant, study to be 
a seeker after truth, and avoid lying as you would eternal per- 
dition.”’ 





[From the Chicago Advance.} 
THE BEECHER QUESTION—OPINION OF 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL. 


Mr. Tilton, having refused to answer to the charges 
brought against him and Mr. Bowen by a member of Plym- 
outh Church, of having slandered Mr. Beecher, and basing 
his refusal on the ground that, having had nothing to do 
| with the church for four years past, he did not consider him- 
‘self one of its members or subject to its jurisdiction, the 
church at a recent meeting, and after a warm debate, dis- 
posed of the matter by ‘“‘erasing’’ Mr. ‘Tilton’s name from 
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partite covenant entersd into last year between Messrs. 
Beecher, Bowen and Tilton. This is much as if no notice 
should be taken in a murder trial of anything that happened 
prior to the coroner’s inquest! Mr. Beecher has from the 
first strenuously objected to any church action in the case 
whatever. But it will be a great mistake if those unac- 
quainted with Congregationalism conclude that it is no 
better fitted to cope with the duties of Church discipline 
than this action of Plymouth Church would imply, or that it 
is such an unorganized, gelatinous system as might be in- 
ferred from the remarks made by Mr. Beecher on that occa- 
sion. But now whatis to be done with Mr. Bowen? 


—_—_——_ 


Mrs. Woodhull and Co-laborers in Reform—I have long 
since realized that all true combinations or unions can only 
occur when and where the elements, or persons, if you please, 
are most free. This is demonstrated in all chemical com- 
binations, aiso in all natural crystallizations. A principle in 
nature never ceases or changes; it inheresin all departments 
and all relations of matter and mind, including society. 
But you are aware, in the present stage of mental unfold- 
ment, how few there are who can comprehend universal 
principles or receive, appreciate and adopt new truths. 
Hence the reformer labors, toils, struggles, suffers and sacri- 
fices, feeling the ignorance and consequent degradation of 
the unenlightened masses on the one hand, and the edu- 
cated priesteraft, cunning and knavery onithe other. Still, 
while realizing all this, the true reformer, with his eye fixed 
on the yet-to-be, ever renews his efforts to enlighten and 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves of custom and the 
creed-bound mind, and lead it on and on, little by little, out 
of darkness, ignorance and slavery into the sunlight of 
truth, justice, equality and freedom. The true reformer’s 
is a glorious work, and one which will crown the faithful 
with appreciations in another sphere, which all the wealth 
of a Stewart, a Vanderbilt and an Astor could never pur- 
chase. 
Press forward, then, for in working for freedom you are 
manumitting and elevating humanity. So long as you are 
for innate principles, like justice, equality and freedom, the 
angel world cannot and will not withhold its aid and council, 
nor the eternal principle of compensation its rewards. 

Yours for freedom, A. UNDERHILL, M. D. 


RomgE, 1875. 

Editors Weekly—I don’t want martyrdom nor notoriety, 
but Ido want to have people just and truthful, honest and 
honorable, therefore I say no one should condemn, but each 
and every one should strive to do that which is right. I be- 
lieve in free love and the right of every one to his or her own 
person, and that no manner of law or ceremony should be 
administered to take away those rights, but that each should 
be left free to choose for him or herself; not doing as some 
would-be reformers do who are loud-mouthed in their de- 
nunciation of free love, and under the sanction of man-made 
law leave victim after victim with all the consequence of 
their satiated lust. 

The worid is in a deplorable condition, but we must accept 
it as it is and make it as much betteras wecan. Agitation 
has commenced, and it never will stop until woman is free 
when she will take her place side by side with man, and heip 
solve the problem of human existence. Hitherto it has all! 
been one-sided. Man has had his say iu everything; but 
when woman takes her place then will be shown the capa- 
bilities of love offspring, and they will be the coming men 
and women. 

CHARITY M. TAYLor. 


DISORDER REIGNS, 


There has been no system of religion on earth, and no re- 
ligious denominations free from internal conflicts. Divis- 
ions and party factions are continually coming forth from 
the convulsed elements, and moving to the front, with a new 
watchword. Social freedom has now come forth with her 
new facilities and improvements to instruct, and “the com- 
mon people heed her gladly.’’ Also the influential and the 
more learned in the philosophy of life and health, participate 
in the most glorious movement the world ever made. The 
old forms of religion, marriage and government, are fast fa]]l- 
ing into disuse, and more noble and exalted ones are being 
adopted. 

Kach age has transmitted to us some special work of re- 
form. It requires no ingenious arguments to prove to the 
student of reform, that the eternal store-house of wisdom 
and love has been opened anew. As our blessings from the 
spirit world exceed all those of former periods, we should 
labor to accumulate a richer inheritance for the present and 
future. Dr. H. P. FaArrrrevp. 





THE WATER LILY, 


BY JAMES 8. LAIDLAW, 


In a low, treeless and feverish land, 

Where the tiger crouches upon the sand, 

And with gleaming eyes was there at noon 
His unwary victim to spring upon, 

And gloat and grow! o’er his prostrate prey, 
Then drag it to his dark den away; 

W here the shallow, sluggish stream crawls on 
Mid poisonous roots, hid from the sun: 
Where lizards and loathsome reptiles creep, 
Sting and gender, eat and sleep. 

From out a green and stagnant pool, 

A water-lily —wonderful ! 

Rose and spread its broad white leaves 

On the putrid waters. One scarce believes 
That a thing so beautiful can grow 

On the talnted waters that have no flow 

OU foolish observer ! ‘tis true, indeed 
‘That tlower could never grow did it feed 


l pou Lhe decomposing mass: 





its roll of members. To say the least this is a -inguiar pro- 
ceeding, though not much out of keeping with the purpose in 
| which the whole matter is said to have been taken up—not 


nu any event to allow an investigation to go back of the tri- 


Bue far below the tangled grass 

Aud decaying leaves its rootlets run: 
You cannot see what it feeds upon! 
The visible result is all you can sce 
4+be wonderful, white-souled water-lily, 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





Hereafter all communications for the paper, whether 
business or otherwise, should be addressed to WooDHULL & 
CLAFLIN’Ss WEEKLY, box 3,791 New York City. Postal 
orders should also be made payable to Woodhull & Claflin. 
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OUR NEW EDITORIAL ROOMS. 





We have permanently located our editorial rooms at our 
residence, No. 823 West Twenty-third street, where we will 
be pleased to see our friends. 
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WHAT IS NATURAL MONOGAMY? 





The question as to what constitutes an illustration of true 
monogamy is one of prime importance at this time, when 
the present generally accepted system of marriage is before 
the people for analysis. The vital point in the issue is, how 
ever, almost wholly overlooked in the fright that has roused 
the people to resist all inquiry into the ills that are. They 
who thus array themselves against investigation, most loud- 
ly, are the same who, not many years ago, were stoutly 
championing free investigation of the claims of Spiritualism. 
They said: We are open to the most scrutinizing analysis; we 
court inquiry let it come from whence it may and in what- 
soever form. Nor were they satisfied with putting 
forward the claims of the new religion. They attacked 
the old in all its forms, and declared that it was a 
superstition of the past unworthy of the enlightenment of 
the then present. They believed in free speech, a free press 
and free discussion, and denounced in tne most cutting vo- 
cabulary to be found in the language the truckling cowardice 
of those who would not permit the Spiritual philosophy to 
be entertained on their rostrums and in their papers. 

We repeat, emphatically, that those who were loudest, a 
dozen or more years ago, against such as reftsed to inquire 
themselves or to permit others to inquire into the chief 
points of the religion of society, are now the loudest and 
most emphatic in their denunciations of the discussions of 
the foundations of society itself, and they affirm as stoutly, 
as confidently, as dogmatically as did their former opponents, 
that monogamic marriage is the only safe basis for society. 
Will they please remember that quite as good and quite as 
able people have answered them regarding religion as they 
now answer those who, in turn, are questioning society. It 
was said that religion is a good thing for humanity, and it 
shall not be destroyed by this new-fangled idea about spir 
its. To this it was replied: Yes; religion is good, we ack- 
nowledge; but ours is the true religion, and whoever has 
got the true religion will not part with it for anything that 
is notso good. So now we reply to those who cry out that 
lrue monogamic marriage is a good thing; but are you quite 








perme ne 


sure that you really understand what that is? may it not be, 
as in the former case, that those who stick for what is, are 
really in the wrong about this whole matter? 

The issue, in this regard, then, falls back upon this: What 
is true and what is false monogamy? Having determined 
this, it can next be ascertained whether monogamy, as it ex- 
its to-day, or some other form of society, is the better. And 
in entering upon this inquiry we must go to the bottom—to 
the starting point—since objectors say, ‘‘ true monogamy,’ 
monogamy as defined by lexicographers, means the union 
for life of one man and one woman. Now, that would be a 
good and consistent definition if the union to which it re- 
fers isa true union.” So, even here the question is by no 
means settled, where the aid of the dictionary has been in- 
voked, since we are just as wide of knowing what is meant 
by union as we were before we inquired the meaning of 
monogamy. It is well known that there are at least three 
kinds of unions that may be included in the definition of 
monogamy as found in the books. First, a legal union, 
having no reference to the presence or absence of love; sec- 
ond, a love union, having no reference to the presence or 
absence of law, and a combination of the two wherc there 
may be love and where there is law. Now, which of these 
is true monogamy? Surely, all of them cannot be true. 

In the first case, and this comprises by far the most of 
marriages, so far as present things are concerned, all the 
union there is, is that which follows the marriage ceremony. 
Two people appear before a priest or a squire and are de- 
clarel legally one; that is, are monogamically married. 
The law has neither considered or cared whether there was 
any love upon which to base that union. It has simply 
declared that the union has begun, and that, so far as its 
power is involved, they are united for life. Now, is this 
the kind of marriage that these zealous Spiritualists are 
fighting to save from investigation? Let us see further 
abeut it. Ifacouple are truly married—are representatives 
of ‘‘true monogamy” when they have taken on the legal 
marriage covenant, it is logical to conclude that the legality 
is all there is of marriage—that is to say, if persons are mar- 
ried legally, they are married monogamically, and that 
whether they love or not makes no difference in the quality 
of the union. It is legal, and that’s the end on’t; and no 
man shall afterward undo what has been done legally, let 
the demands of love be what they may or ever so strong. 
This is legal monogamy. How do the protestors like it? 

But what of the next? When two are married who love, 
which is it that decides it to be true monogamy—the love 
that existed before the legal part of the performance or the 
legal part, or is it both these? If the love be the true mar- 
riage, of what use is the ceremony? If the law be the true 
marriage, why may not people be truly married while loving 
elsewhere? If the law be that which constitutes true monog- 
amy, and it can do this truly, in the absence of love, why 
should not those, thus married, have the right to love else- 
where? And yet it is just this about which the hue-and- 
cry ismade. If it be said, however, that there should be 
love before the law can make true monogamy, how long 
does that monogamy last—as long as the love continues, or 
as long as the law holds good? These are vital questions, 
and must be deeided before our objectors can make any 
claim whatever for true monogamy. So, we repeat, let 
them inform us what they mean when they declare as they 
do. Let them tell us, if marriage consists both of love and 
law, if it continues when the love that existed and made it 
marriage departs; or if divorce occur and love continues, if 
marriage, true monogamy, also continues? Please answer 
these queries, and then your resolutions about ‘‘ true monog- 
amy” may have some force. As it is now, you are shoot- 
ing at the stars, and nobody can tell at which one you aim. 

But if law should have nothing to do with creating ‘* true 
monogamy,” and it only has the right to take cognizance of 
it when it already exists under the higher law of love, its 
functions are regulatory merely, and should be confined 
strictly to this sphere. It should interpose no obstacles to 
‘‘true monogomy.’’ It shoulda recognize it when it exists, 
and not undertake to compel it when it does not exist, or 
when it has ceased to exist. It should take just such cog- 
nizance of ‘‘true monogamy” as it takes of sales of prop 
erty. A record is made for the public information, and 
when the person who acquired the property parts with it, 
another record is made to give notice of this, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. 

Now what is the claim of those who are questioning the 
present system of enforced marriage? Simply this: That 
‘‘true monogamy ”’ consists of a union of two persons who 
are bound by the subtle ties of love; and that this union ex- 
ists regardless of all law, even between those who may be 
legally married elsewhere. And they further claim that 
when law attempts to compel two persons to live together as 
married, it becomes a license merely for prostitution, prosti- 
tution in their sense of the term meaning intercourse be- 
tween persons for other rezsons than mutual desire based on 
mutual love; and therefore that the so-called monogamic 
marriage, as enforced by present laws, is a system for licens- 
ing men, under the name of husbands, to prostitute women 
because they are legal wives, who otherwise would not sub- 
mit to such personal indignit'y and degradation, since we can 
conceive of no deeper degradation than for a woman con- 
stantly to yield her body to the disgusting embraces of a man 
whom she loathes. These sticklers for ‘‘true mcnogamy ” 
denounce ‘‘ promiscuity” as disgusting; to us such promis- 
cuousness as the above is revolting, is a crime so much 
deeper and blacker than is that of prostitution, that it is un- 























worthy to be coupled with it; a crime that sinks first the 
bodies and afterward the souls of its victims, into the deep- 
est hell. Look where you may over the face of the earth 
and find a faded, anxious-faced woman, it may be set down 
that she is legally prostituted. We say: Away with such 
monogamy as this. 

Now these are points that we call upon those who denounce 
free love to answer. We say that love is the basis, and the 
only basis, of marriage, and that those who are married by 
love, are married truly and monogamically. Those who 
oppose this must affirm the contrary position; that those 
who are married legally are married monogamically, and, 
consequently, truly. Nor can they dodge the point; this 
is the issue, and on it must the discussion proceed. Dare 
they come out and affirm this? We opine not, but they 
will nevertheless not close their denunciations of free love, 
they will occupy the neutral position. They will not declare 
what they mean, but leave it to be inferred that they main- 
tain that marriage, as it exists to-day, is true monogamy. 
They talk of just laws! Why do they not tell us what is 
their conception of justice in true monogamy ? Verily, in 
the language of that brave-souled woman, Laura Cuppy 
Smith, is noncommittalism the bane of Spiritualism. No- 
body knows where these moral conservators stand, nor what 
they mean. They strike about themselves, battling the air 
and making a terrific noise, but nobody can tell what it is 
all about, except that free love—true love—has come upon 
the stage and in some way proposes to interfere with their 
social arrangements. Don’t fear, good people! If you are 
married truly—married by love—no agitation of true monog- 
amy will enter your charmed circle to destroy nor to dis- 
turb the bliss of your dreams of future happiness. So rest, 
perturbed spirits, rest! But if in your possession you have 
a legal slave whom the law has given you, upon whom to 
vent your depraved and lustful appetites, and whose body 
you are polluting and whose soul destroying, let us warn 
you that Free Love comes to rescue her from her doom. 
What God hath joined together no man or woman can put 
asunder. True monogamy then consists of unions of love, 
and where there is a union without love there is true prosti- 
tution. Answer tothis, ye moral conservators, and then we 
shall know what you mean by ‘‘ true monogamy-” 
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HOW SHALL THE UNEMPLOYED LIVE? 

We are seldom as greatly surprised as now at finding the 
following in the New York Herald, of the 8d inst.: 

**We are told in the good book that men do not live by 
bread alone; but universal experience teaches the absolute 
necessity of some food to sustain life. This question of food 
is the basis of the earnest controversy now in progress be- 
tween employers and workingmen which threatens most 
serious troubles before long in this crowded city. Almost 
every day some large factory or other source of employment 
to hundreds suspend operatrons and crowds of operatives are 
thrown idle upon the streets. Would it not be worth the 
while of our city authorities and the large property holders 
to assist the working classes in solving this most serious 
problem of supporting a larger population by supplying them 
with useful work rather than at last feeding them upon 
charity? New York wants honest labor, not pauperism. 
These idle men and women must have work, or they will 
soon Clamor for support at the public institutions.’’ 

We believe that the above is the very first appearance in 
any of the papers of large political influence of a propo- 
sition looking to the employment of the working classes by 
the government. Although it is here thrown out rather in 
the shape of a hint than as a positive proposition, still in the 
Herald it has all the force of a proposition advanced to 
relieve the condition of the needy poor. Undoubtedly, 
there are a million able-bodied men out of employ in this 
country to-day, and they are of that class who have nothing 
upon which to draw during a time such as is now upon us. 

It is a good sign of the times that even a weak statement 
of a question so vital as this should appear in the Herald. 
It shows that the determined discussion that has been main- 
tained by a few bold radicals has had its effect. Of course 
it is not expected that the Herald sees in this anything more 
than a method of temporary relief; but in seeing even thus 
far, perhaps its eyes may afterward be opened to its adoption 
as a general system, to be carried out all over the country. 
The principle by which labor is employed, regarded merely 
as labor, is even a worse one than was that of slavery itself. 
The owners of slaves were compelled to support them at all 
times, whether they kept them employed or not. In our 
industrial system, the employers are at liberty to discharge 
anybody at any time, and they never stop to think or care 
whether the laborer has food, clothihg or shelter, all of 
which a large number will want without having during the 
coming winter unless some general system of relief is im- 
mediately adopted by the government. 

It only needs to be thought of seriously for a moment to 
convince any right-minded person of the brutality of our 
present industrial system. Whenever laborers cannot be 
employed at a profit, they are discharged; and in a general 
prostration of business all over the country such as now 
threatens, it cannot be expected that they can be subsisted 
on individual charity, nor even by the establishment of 
public soup-houses, as has been done successfully on com- 
mon occasions, when but a few were thrown upon the public 
without means. So long as the present system of competi- 
tive industry is continued, it is the duty of the government 
—the General Government—and for it to require of the 
States, to instilute a system of employment, of which all 
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who desire it can avail themselves; and these ought to be | 
conducted upon the co-operative plan, giving the laborers | 


all the results of their work. If this were begun, it would | 


‘minator of what human expression or action is, is not the 
capacity to act, nor yet the power that arouses the action, 
but more properly the instrument used to convey the 1m- 


gradually merge into vast manufacturing establishments, | pression, and through which the impression is given. The 
} 2 . - . > | > ; TT ; end 

under the protection of the government, which would regu- | resultant effect of the locomotive engine does not dep - 

late the prices of al] staple goods and in a measure thus pre- | upon the mind that has it under control, nor upon the 


vent all panics and convulsions in the commercial world. 

It is impossible to conduct a system of industry combined 
with commerce, upon the theory of individual competition, 
without having periodical disturbances, and with which the 
compelled practice is shown to be at war. The interests of 
the merchant and the farmer are identical, the former manu- 
factures what the latter requires to conduct his business, 
while the latter furnishes subsistence to the former. What- 
ever ills either of these classes suffer, it must react upon the 
other in the end, hence it were better that they should so ad- 
just their relations that a mutuality of interests would pre- 
vent ills from coming to either. 

But this cannot be done now, to relieve the present situa- 
ation; other and immediate means must be instituted at 
once to prevent the wide spread sufferings that will surely 
come, indeed, that are already at the doors of thousands of 
people who have been thrown out of employment. This 
should be the first work for Congress. The Government 
should be instructed by it not to mind the punctual payment 
of interest to those already laden with wealth, ff the needy 
poor require the funds in the treasury to prevent them from 
starving or from freezing. In the mean time every city 
should in some manner provide for the immediate present. 
The farmers of the West should not hesitate to share their 
well-stored granaries with their brothers in the East now 
deprived of the means of purchasing. and thus recognize 
the true principle upon which industry in this country must 
ultimately be organized. 

Let whatever suffering there may come, it will not be 
without its benefits. Already too long have the industrial 
classes submitted to the present industrial system. They 
have known that something was wrong somewhere, but 
have not been able to decide where nor what. The present 
situation is a natural result of the operation of the system, 
and it will teach the producing interests the way out of their 
difficulties. Ultimately, therefore, we may hope for great 
advantages to flow from the suffering that the people must 
necessarily endure in the coming winter. It is only where 
want pinches the people that they are roused to think about 
this condition and its causes. If the presence of hunger 
shall help enough of the laboring class to solve the problem 
of industrial justice, and to compel an inauguration of a 
system based upon that principle, it cannot be too severe or 
too long continued. ‘T'hose who have the power to prevent 
these seasons of disaster will not, so it must be forced by 
those who suffer from them. 

But we would warn those who have possessed themselves 
of all the surplus results of labor, that their virtual slaves, 
if driven to madness from want, may turn upon and retake 
by violence that which has been taken from them legally. 
It will not do to tamper with a mass of hungry men, with 
families suffering for food and clothes. No one can tell 
what they may do or where they may move. A single act 
by some person is atany time liable to precipitate a riot that 
may extend all over the country and desolate it beyond 
computation. For their own sakes, then, we call upon 
the government and the holders of the wealth to come at 
once to the rescue and avert the impending conditions. A 
day even should not be lost. Cheerfully advance your 
hoarded wealth to relieve the wants of those who have made 
you what you are, and thus probably forestall what will 
otherwise come upon you; for, ‘**‘ Behold, the hire of the 
laborers who have veaped down your fields, which is kept 
back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which have 
reaped, are entered into the ears of the Lcrd,” and He is 
moving to do them justice, even though it be through an 
increase of suffering. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HUMAN IMPERFECTION. 

(FOR THE SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF 
S8PIRITUALISTS WHO DENY THE 
REFORM TO SPIRITUALISM. ) 


THAT CLASS OF 
RELEVANCY OF SOCIAL 


A fact which is not sufficiently considered when the 
analysis of human character is attempted is, that the in- 
dividual, before he or she can perform an act, think a 
thought, or institute a comparison, must have within him 
or herself the capacity of, or the capability for such an uct, 
thought or comparison. With this possessed, all that is 
requisite to produce either is that the capacity shall be acted 
upon by external power and circumstances sufliciently potent 
to rouse it into action. If the newly-born child be simply 
fed, being kept entirely separated from everything that, 
through sensation, can affect it, it will never be anything 
more than a child, except in form. Hence it is at once 
perceived that every human effort must primarily result 
from some inherent capacity being acted upon by some 
exterior force. 

But there is something still back of this reciprocal action, 
from which all human results proceed. The capacities of 
different individuals are differently limited by the various 
degrees of perfectness that obtain in various organisms. The 
human capacities are first aroused by external power acting 
upon them through the medium of the physical structure, 
and these again, in action, make use of the same structure 
by which to express themselves. Therefore the real deter- 


resistance which it is desired to overcome, but upon the 
perfection and strength of the engine itself. So also it must 
be with the human engine. 

It is true that the human mechanism is something more 
than an invented machine, and that it performs different 
and higher orders of acts. It is, true that the processes of 
thought and of all action occur within the individual, who 
is, in a certain sense, the fountain from which both spring ; 
but this does not invalidate the fact that the human struc- 
ture determines the character of action or thought. A per- 
son with deformed legs will walk with an imperfect gait ; 
but this statement is equally true as applied to the brain. 
A person with malformation of this delicate organ will 
think and reason erroneously, and act unadvisedly and un- 
wisely. This is easily understood when it is remembered 
that the same influence acting upon differently constituted 
persons produces altogether different action and thought. 
We are compelled, therefore, to conclude that the character 
both of individual thought and action is almost wholly de- 
pendent upon the condition of the human organs through 
which they are evolved. 

This conclusion is unavoidable; and since itis so, any gen- 
eral change in human action and thought must be effected 
through a change in the human organism to carry it to a state 
of greater perfectness than now is possessed. Itistrue that 
very imperfectly organized individuals may be surrounded 
by such superior influences as will call forth only good acts 
and thoughts; but a change of influences merely 1s required 
to entirely change both. The method of human improve- 
ment by the action of better influences and examples, then, 
is palliative merely, while a radical change must proceed 
from changes in the individual himself. What is required to 
perfect the human race is, that it be composed of individ- 
uals upon whom deleterious, external influences will not 
have the effect of calling out harmful action or irrational 
thought; of such individuals as cannot be roused to murder, 
even by the most fearful incentives that ever instigated it; 
such personalities as cannot be made to reason illogically, 
let the evidence be ever so convincing. And here is an idea 
scarcely yet broached to human conception. But why, if 
deformed bodies determine ungainly physical action, should 
not a deformed brain determine inconsistent mental action? 
A correctly developed brain must produce correct thought 
and evolve harmonious conclusions. 

It is admitted that the several functions of the brain may 
be inharmoniously developed. The tree is inclined this way 
or that, the apples of a tree assume perfect or imperfect 
forms, according to the environments that affect their devel. 
opment; but if it be rotten at the core, or worm-eaten from 
the core outwardly, the cause lies back of the processes of 
evolution—in the conception of the fruit, in the reception in 
the blossom of something besides the power necessary to 
cause it to perfect into the fruit. In other words, the 
flower receives into its organization the seed that develops 
into the worm or some damage that causes its organism 
to decay before the fruit has fully developed and ripened. 
As before remarked, the external proportion of the apple 
may be modified by being, during the process of growth, 
brought into constant contact with some other object; but 
if it be left to the general influences of varying winds and 
temperatures, it will develop into a shapely form, accord- 
| ing to the spirit of the species it represents. 






































| But let the development be what it may; let the forms be 
‘ever so out of shape, if they be perfect at heart; if they be 
/not wormy or do not contain the elements of early decay— 
‘the flavor of all the apples fromthe same tree, being fully 
ripened, will be the same. 

Now the same law of evolution that is true of the apple, 
the nut, in shortof all material products, is also true as ap- 
plied to all orders of animal organization, up to and includ- 
ing man. And here we reach the only point at which per- 
manent improvement of the race can begin. If the world 
would have an improved race, it must have improved indi- 
viduals; and to have permanently improved individuals it 
must have as a basis perfect conditions of conception. If 
in the processes immediately preceding or accompanying 
conception, there are besides the pure creative forces, also 
the seeds of disease, physical, mental or moral; why then, 
when the impregnated ovum becomes the developed 
human being, the organization will contain the effects de- 
veloped from such impurities, and consequently will be either 
rotten of some disease, or worm-eaten outwardly from the 
core. 

There is besides the above considerations another of nearly 
equal moment. Itis a well-established physiological and 
chemical fact that the original centres about which all or- 
ganizations begin are exactly similar; that of the lion is the 
game as that of the lizard, and that of the orang- 
as that of the human. But the life prin- 
ciple of these several units or nuclei are entirely 
different and cause them to evolve their distinctive 
‘characteristics in form. A very important query arises 
from this consideration: If the spirit or life-principle of 
| these several units is the modifying power that determines 

what organic shape their development shall assume, why 
should not the characteristics of these principles also deter- 
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mine the characteristics of the spirit or the life-principle of 
the developed organization? We know that the most per- 
fect seed is selected from which to produce the next crop, 
and the best types of animals by which to breed. This is 
a distinct affirmation of the proposition following from the 
above query: that the characteristics of the life-principle, 
contained in the unit that is to produce, determines not 
only the form that is to be, but also its character. For in- 
stance, a vicious horse, if mated with a vicious mare, both 
being perfect in form, will almost certainly produce a vi- 
ciously inclined colt; and the same will apply with equal 
force to human procreation. 

With all these well-established facts ‘constantly before 
the minds of the people, to us it seems impossible to ignore 
the real point at which the work of human redemp- 
tion should begin. If the apple or the nut contain the 
seed of the worm, it is utterly useless to attempt to develop 
it to the perfect fruit. If the horse has inherited vicious- 
ness, the most that can be done is to not irritate him to ex- 
hibit it. The results of diseased conception can never be 
cured. They may be left inactive by so undertsanding influ- 
ences as to provide those that shall not develop them ; but 
there is only a diseased person at last. 

{It is clear, then, that an improved race can only be ex- 
pected to follow when its progenitors shall have the good 
sense and the moral courage to overthrow the present rule of 
a deformed and diseased public opinion and their natura] 
fruit, Mrs. Gundy, and come back to first principles; to the 
investigation tliat shall beget an understanding of the Jaw 
that governs true and healthful conception. This attained, 
and the next thing in order will be proper methods of devel- 
opment and education. And we repeat‘our opening advice: 
That those Spiritualists who denounce the social question 
as a side issue had better consider the philosophy underly- 
ing the questions involved in the above before thev make 
themselves utterly ridiculous by attempt'nz to be respecta- 
ble at the expense of common sense. 
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AN INQUIRY OF THE ‘‘ PUREITES.” 








We have carefully read all the recent resolutions of the 
‘true monogamists,” called forth by the principles of the 
Universal Association of Spiritualists, and we confess to 
considerable perplexity in arriving at their meaning. They 
pronounce against promiscuity, and say that any person who 
has intercourse with more then one person is a promiscuous 
person. Will some one of these pure people please explain 
our doubts upon an important point? We are cognizant of a 
considerable number of these persons who, during their lives, 
have married three, four, even five different persons. Are 
they, or are they not, promiscuous people? Who will ever 
relieve our predicament? or, who will show us the difference 
between the promiscuousness of half a dozen marriages of 
one person and half dozen different lives outside of mar- 
riage? We want to know just how much true monogamy de- 
pends upon law and how much upon love; and also as to 
what constitutes promiscuousness ? 
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STATE NURSERIES. 





The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., takes us to task 
for the positions taken by us that, both as Christians and 
Spiritualists, it is the duty of the State to support its chi]. 
dren, and their mothers also, if necessary. Remember, we 
do not propose this as an arbitrary rule, but simply assert 
that State institutions should be founded in which all women 
who choose should be able to find shelter and support when 
bearing or nursing children. 

Why the Courter-Journal should seek to overthrow thig 
humane proposition we cannotimagine. We believe that jf 
a cow was overtaken with labor in the streets of our city, 
Mr. Bergh would deem it to be his cuty to take charge of it. 
All domestic animals are usually tenderly cared for in such 
circumstances, and there is no just reason why women should 
be an exception to therule. That they are so is proved by 
the trade of abortionists now culminating in tens of theu- 
sands of murders yearly. Under our present system, this 
shameful trade, like prostitution, isa necessity. When the 
State cares for its daughters and their progeny, the occupa- 
tion of the abortionist will vanish. 

The worthiest of the people of most civilized countries 
have founded hospitals for the care of infants. We have one 
in New York. Parsons preach and pray for them, and Sis- 
ters of Charity attend them. This is all very good, but the 
mothers of the babies want some care also. We believe 
these, as well as the others, should be provided for freely 
and generously by the State. We hold that of our anima! 
increase, our human increase is the most valuable, and are 
unwilling that, like the ancient Philistines, we should sacri- 
fice it to Moloch or Mammon. 

Therefore, when the editor of the Courier-Journal says: 
‘* We cannot conceive of two more direful misfortunes be 
falling the blue-eyed urchins of the land than to be handed 
over at birth to Victoria Woodhull’s bureau of nurses with 


paregoric and sucking-bottles, and, in process of time, to be 
tiansferred, with hair clipped and uniform cut according to 
regwNation, iothe tender mercies of a Government Bureau of 
Education,” we beg to assure him respectfully that we dif- 
fer from him, believing that the present condition of tens 
and hundreds of thousands of the children in our cities now 
growing up without either national or parental! care, is more 
worthy of his condemnation. As to the fanciful manneria 





which he proposes to nurse and clothe such wards of the 
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State, of course we take no stock in that, but have reason, | 


in common with a vast majority of our fellow-citizens, to re- 


joice that, even now, in the matter of intellectual instruction, | 


they are, though he may deplore the fact, handed over to 
the tender mercies of a Board of Education. 
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TEN-HOUR LAW FOR MANUFACTORIES. 





The intolerable injustice of permitting women and chil- 
dren to be employed in manufacturing establishments eleven, 
twelve, thirteen and even fourteen hours per day, has 
brought merited reproach upon the cotton lords of Massa- 
chusetts. The late General Schouler, many years ago, bore 
earnest testimony against this wrong. General B, F. Butler, 
while still a youthful lawyer‘in Lowell, became an earnest 
advocate of legislative restrictions on the hours of factory 
labor. General N. P. Banks, Vice-President Wilson, the | 
late Horace Greeley, Senator Boutwell and Senator Sumner 
also bore testimony for the Ten-Hour Reform. The labor | 





party which met in convention at Lowell last August, under | 
the presidency of Judge Cowley, after exulting over the pas- 
sage of the Eight-Hour Law for the national workshops, the 
creation of the Labor Bureau and the obtatning of a charter 
for the Knights of St. Crispin, resolved to limit their efforts 
for the present to the obtaining a ten-hour law for the fac- | 
tories. The result proves the wisdom of confining one’s 
effort to one definite object. The Democratic State Conven- 
tion and the Republican State Convention both promptly 
adopted the Ten-Hour Reform as a plank in their platform, 
though they have both heretofore given it the go-by. No| 
doubt both parties wiil unite in framing a law for its en- 
forcement. 
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THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 





We clip the following from the New York Sun’s report 
of Mr. Beecher’s recent address before the American Mis- 
sionary Association, in Newark, N. J.: 

‘‘Men build stately mansions and spend fortunes in fitting 
them up. Everything unseemly is tucked awsy out of sight. 
The onions are put in the cellar, and the potatoes and the 
old furniture and the rags—everything that is not in keep- 
ing with the nice order, the graceful and beautiful adorn- 
ments of the parlor. After awhile the rubbish down below 
begins to decay. What do we care? Everything up-stairs is 
in apple-pie order; everything neat and clean, and pleasant 
to all the senses. By and by scmething is the matter up- 
stairs. The doctor comes. What’s wrong here? The old 
man who owns this gorgeously-furnished house is sick. In 
a few days the wife is down, and then the sons and the 
daughters are taken, and the house is turned into a hos- 
pital. The doctor diagnoses, and deliberates, and doubts, 
and at last discovers the source of the disease. The decay 
in the cellar has poisoned the air; the miasma has been 
coming up through every crack and crevice, and in the parlor 
and the cosy sleeping-rooms there is not one pure breath of 
air. The atmosphere is thoroughly impregnated with the 
noxious, poisonous exhalations, and every breath is disease. 
We are living up-stairs. Down cellar is the accumulation of 
rubbish that threatens to breed pestilence up-stairs, and 
I tell you the cellar is more than a match for the parlor. 
The health of the upper stratum of society depends upon 
that of the lower. if you do not Keep the cellars in a whole- 
some condition, they will be sure to breed disease that will 
sooner or later work its way up to you.” 





Now, this is the real philosophy of all conditions of 
society, extending from the individual up to and including 
all. It makes no difference how closely we may attempt to 
conceal our failings and our moral diseases, they will rot 
and exhale a miasm that poisons the whole atmosphere, 
from inhaling which everybody who breathes it becomes 
sick in turn, not reatly knowing to what to attribute his 
complaint. Thus men high in official position may sys- 
tematically rob the people, and the facts may never come to 
them; but the very air is loaded with the miasm of theft, 
and the people breathe it and inveluntarily become thicves. 
So also in morals. Persons occupying high social or re- 
ligious positions may practice a morality quite different 
from that with which they are accredited before the world; 
and though they may never be even suspected of these prac- 
tices, yet their influences go out to poison the atmosphere 
and to lead the people unconseiously to the very practices 
that are so deeply and securely hidden from the public gaze. 
It is upon this account, so graphically depicted by Mr. 
Beecher in one department of life, that we so stoutly con- 
demn hypocrisy. A hypocrite, by his practices, though he 
teach the best ethics in the world, breeds a miasm that in- 
fects everybody who comes within the area of his influence. 
Hence a person who is bad both in his theory and practices 
is not so dangerous as he or she who teaches a good system 
of morals and practices a bad system. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCES OF CORRUPTION. 





In our recent speech in Cooper Institute, we said: 
‘* Even the highest officials no longer hesitate openly to 
ally themselves with professional speculators, and this 
brings the exclamation, ** Can it be possible that the people’s 


In confirmation of the above, we quote the following from 
the leader in the New York Sun of Sth inst.: 

‘The latest exposure comes from the most favored organ 
at the capital, which, besides being the paid champion of the 


| Washington ring, is also mostly owned by Boss Shepherd. 


Here is the charge, as made by the Evening Star: 
‘*** It has been asserted that the house of Jay Cooke & Co., 


_which borrowed from the First National Bank, of this city, 


nearly $800,000, have since their failure withdrawn $200,000 
in Central Pacific Railroad bonds and deposited them with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as security for the $200,000 ad- 
vanced by the Secretary a few days before their failure. 
The creditors of both the First National Bank and Jay Cooke 
& Co.’s bank are complaining of this, saying they would like 
to know why the government should be a preferred cred- 
itor. They say if the Cookes have 42,000,000 it belongs to 
them, and that the government has no right to deprive them 
of their pro-rata dividend.’ ’’ 

‘If this statement be true, then the firm of Jay Cooke & 
Co. or whoever else withdrew these bonds from the assets of 


'that concern, was guilty of a fraud or a robbery, just as the 
facts happen to be. They were the property of the creditors 
in common, and no power could reach them but a legal 


process. 

“Ifthe report of the national banks, showing their con- 
ditien on the 12th of September, made under oath and pub- 
lished by the authority of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
be entitled to any credit whatever, then it is apparent that 
nearly two-thirds of the public money on deposit at Cooke’s 
First National Bank was placed there a few days before its 
doors were closed. 

‘‘It has been stated in responsible quarters that these de- 
posits were made against the remonstrance of Mr. Treasurer 
Spinner, but with the knowledge if not under the positive or 
implied direction of the President. When this money was 
loaned to the bank, its rotten condition must have been 
known to the Secretary. At least he was bound to inform 
himself by consulting the records in the currency office, if 
he did not see fit to protect the Treasury by a personal in- 
vestigation. He was doubtless fully aware of the impending 
explosion, and all the surrounding circumstances justify the 
belief that these greenbacks were taken out of the public 
vaults and loaned to the Cookes for the purpose of postpon- 
ing or preventing it. 

‘*There can be no dispute about the fact that the 45th sec- 
tion of the National Currency Act was palpably disregarded. 
It expressly enjoins that ‘the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require of the associations thus designated satisfactory 
security by the deposit of United States bondsand other- 
wise, for the safe keeping and prompt payment of 
the public money deposited with them.’ He loaned this 
pet bank $287,000 and ‘required’ only $100,000 as ‘ sat- 
isfactory security.’ That was the exact. situation 
when the collapse took place. And it remained s0 
until the press criticised this criminal neglect of 
duty and violation of law. Then Mr. Richardson discovered 
what penalties he had willfully incurred, and how he might 
be made answerable in his own person for a corrupt abuse of 
official power. And now it turns out, according to the state- 
ment of the Star, that Jay Cooke & Co. withdrew $200,000 of 
Central Pacific Railroad bonds ‘ since their failure,’ and de- 
posited them with the Secretary of the Treasury, to protect 
the loan which he unlawfully made to them without security 
ou the eve of their failure. This attempt to cover up a scan- 
dalous transaction by adding a new crime to malfeasance in 
office will not succeed. It could not have been consummated 
without the direct connivance of Mr. Richardson, and bya 
preconcert which ought to send all engaged in it to the peni- 
tentiary. 

‘* After the collusive concealment of Henry D. Cooke’s 
property for seven years. by a deed of trust to his brother 
Jay, it is quite fair to assume that either of them would not 

cruple to take this step. The former is now liable to indict- 
ment and imprisonment for ten years for misapplication of 
the moneys of the First National Bank at Washington. As 
President of that bank he loaned to Jay Cooke & Co., of 
which firm he was a member, nearly $800,000, or %300,000 
more than the whole capital. If the Cookes had owned every 
dollar of the stock, the law forbade them to borrow more 
than 10 percent. of the capital, amounting to $50,000. To 
set up a pretence that this transaction may be defended 
under the technical plea that it was discounting ‘commercial 
or business paper,’ is toadd insult tothe abundant injury 
already inflicted. 

‘*The bank itself was a snare and a deception, kept up for no 
other purpose than to drain the money of confiding deposi- 
tors and others into the house of Jay Cooke & Co. That is 
now Clearly shown by the bankruptcy which has carried sor- 
row, distress and penury to so many stricken firesides. The 
bank was literally stripped to prop the sinking firm. The 
Secretary of the Treasury aided in that attempt by misuse 
of the public money. And when the discovery is made of 
these iniquities, both parties combine to fleece the creditors 
by seizing one of the few valuable assets in order to screen a 
public officer who betrayed his trust. If thisis not a corrupt 
conspiracy, and even worse than that, what is it? 

‘* The whole power of the government is invoked to pursue 
and punish a poor wretch charged with defrauding the public 
revenue or passing a counterfeit five-dollar bill. And yet 
under the eye of the President and the so-called Depart- 
ment of Justioe, these great crimes are perpetrated not only 
without a show of displeasure, but the criminals are loaded 
down with official sympathy, protected against the law, and 
caressed as the victims of misfortune. 
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money, paid by them into the public treasury, is being used 


as a basis for speculation—that officials, even the President | 
himself, should rush franticaliy to the rescue of the jeopar- | 


dized market? Can it be true that large banking firms, 
recently suspended, were operating on government funds, 
and that drafts upon the treasury for large amounts were 
made recently to bolster up their trembling ventures?’ 


MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 
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the families they may have by such women out of their 
proper rights. The following is clipped from the Irish 
World, it touches the subject: 

‘Of Germany but brief mention need be made, for there 
immorality is legalized under the morganatic marriage sys- 
tem. This system is explained to be ‘ a marriage concluded 
between a man of superior and a woman of inferior rank, 
in which children shall be entitled neither to the rank nor to 
the possessions of her husband.’ Hence German monarchs 
and princes can ‘marry’ just as often as they feel inclined. 
Such is ‘the good old German custom’ already alluded to. 
Alexis of Russia is now going to test its efficacy by marrying 
a young Jady of inferior rank, while he can wait at will for 
his ‘ wife.’ 

‘Excepting, perhaps, Leopold, the Catholic King of Bel- 
gium—and we know not whether even he is really an excep- 
tion—there is not amonarch in Europe to-day whose charac- 
ter could bear the test cf a moment's examination. Victor 
Emanuel’s illegitimate children are said to surpass their 
legitimate brothers and sisters in form, in manners, 
in intellect,and even in popularity. The Italian King 
has a tendency to apoplexy, which may cause his sudden 
death atany moment. Of this contingency he entertains a 
constant, horrible dread, and as his wife has been dead for 
some time, he would willingly marry his last and favorite 
mistress, the Countess Miraflori, thus legitimatizing her chil- 
dren by an ex post facto process. But to this tardy piece of 
justice his family objects,and Prince Humbert, the eldest 
son, who is heir-apparent tothe throne, declares that, in the 
event of his father’s marriage, he will raise the standard of 
rebellion and seize the crown. Yet Humbert need not be so 
dictatoral altogether, as his own chances of ever ruling are 
among the slimmest. Copying a leaf from his sire’s note- 
book, he has led a most licentious life, and is said to be dy- 
ing by inches as a penalty for his excesses. 

‘* Another specimen of the same herd is the Protestant 
Evangelical Pope, pious and saintly William of Prussia. He 
is noted for the interest which he has always taken in mili- 
tary matters and in the organization of the army, to whose 
numbers he himself has materially contributed—there being 
hardly a regiment in the Prussian service that does not con-. 
tain one or more of his unlawfully begotten offspring. Have 
we, then, two systems of morality, one for the benefit of so- 
ciety at large, the other for the special enjoyment of the ti- 
tled few? Such would seem to be the case, since a private 
career that would condemn an ordinary man to execration, 
only elevates the Emperor of Germany and qualifies him to 
be the guide and leader of modern Protestant Christianity.’’ 

Here they are, Catholic and Protestant—Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy, and William the Fourth, Emperor of Ger- 
many, both splendid examples of promiscuity. Why should 
not America add to the list, and where’s the harm in Moses 
Hull adding his name to theirs. Society ought not con- 
demn Moses, and cringe round the thrones of the Kaisers of 
Europe. Verily, Moses need not be ashamed of his 
company. 
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Tur New York Zlerald of the 7th inst. denominates the 
hanging of Nelson E. Wade at Williamsport as “legal 
murder.”” Good for the Ilerald! When this paper, that 
has ever been a stout supporter of hanging, can describe 
even such a fearful scene as occurred at the execution of 
this poor wretch, there is hope that this blotch upon our 
civilization may soon be wiped from our statute-books. 


—«@>  <- ——_ —-___ 


A SUNBEAM. 


We were not less delighted than surprised to find the fol- 
lowing crisp correction of a misstatement of a correspondent 
of the most influential newspaper of the Northwest, made 
by the New York Sun, and placed among its ‘‘ Sunbeams.”’ 
It isa merited rebuke to that peculiar fear of telling the 
truth about prominent representatives of the incoming 
social era, and as such, we repeat, we were both surprised 
and delighted to find it in the paper having the largest daily 
circulation of any in the country;'it is a sign of the times 
which we cannot afford to overlook : 

‘A writer in the Chicago Tribune reports that ‘George 
Eliot, whose maiden name was Marian Evans, and who is 
now the wife of George Henry Lewes, is very shy by nature 
and rendered more so by the peculiar circumstance of her 
marriage.’ What is the use of this sort of covert false state- 
ment? The person spoken of isa woman of great genius, 
and it is unworthy of her and of her friends to tell anything 
but the truth respecting this subject. She is not married to 
George Henry Lewes, but lives with him without marriage. 
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RENEWALS AND NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For every renewal or new subscription for one year, re- 
ceived by us before the 1st of December proximo, we will 
send, besides the paper for one year, the ‘‘ Proceedings of 
the Convention at Chicago,” a pamphlet of 250 pages, in- 
cluding Victoria C. Woodhull’s last and most important of 
all her orations, entitled ‘‘The Elixir of Life; or, Why do 
we Die?” The price of this is fifty cents a single copy, post- 
paid, $4.50 per dozen, or $30 per hundred ; or the Conven- 
tion proper, without the speech of Mrs. Woodhull, or the 
speech without the proceedings, half these rates. Remem- 
ber, until December ist only, in which to renew or subscribe 





There is no subject that needs a thorough public airing 
/'more than that of morganatic marriages. They are a form | 
of marriage invented and legalized in Germany, Italy and | 
other parts of Europ, for the purpose of enabling kings and | pak 


and ;;et these important records of the march of progress. 
, 
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LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS. 








“hose who desire to secure the services of Mrs. Wood 
hu!! at any time during the coming lecture season, should 
e early application. She expects to make a trip during 


nobles to ally themselves with beautiful women and defraud! tne tall reaching as far West, probably, as Salt Luke City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AYER, 1875. 

Dear Victoria and Companions—Battle and toil on, though 
you forfeit ten thousand short-lived pleasures and honors 
which the world’s aristocracy can confer. What is such | 
friendship and honor? A mere sham. It leaves its victims | 
in a worse condition than it found them; inasmuch as it de- | 
ceives and prevents an earnest seeking for the true. | 
| 


The fearless position you have taken to defend truth has 
chastened and led you through a fiery ordeal, to refine and | 
fit you to destroy the bastile and open the prisons of the | 
enslaved. Work on with a will indomitable; let not one | 
stone remain to sustain a wall to hold up slavery in any form. | 
Mankind must be enfranchised, and who shall sound the | 
trumpet of freedom! The echo is, woman! Is she not the! 
greatest of all slaves? Who shall dare deny this fact? Chain- 
ed, prostituted to the lowest of human passions (a thousand 
degrees lower than the animals), who shall reach out the 
hand to break. her galling chains? Oh, brave heroes and he- 
roines! come forth to her aid; let not one golden opportu- 
nity pass without working skillfully and sagaciously; asking 
the higher intelligences to aid in your deeds of love and 
merey. Pour out your life-energies, your sympathy ; attract 
them by your divine love and God-like forgiveness. By 
your concentrated interest and harmonious action you will 
accomplish a mighty revolution, extinguishing many burn- 
ing hells, which are raging like Vesuvius, issuing destruction 
unbounded. Plant instead love, which will flourish like a 
garden in the midst of a waste. Be encouraged, for Jeho- 
vah is with you, and be sure not to build on a rotten founda- 
tion and leave work for those who follow in your wake. 

Naught but the immutable principles of truth can live and 
inspire life; allelse must surely fail. Hence reformers should 
beware lest errors creep in assuming the garb of truth. The 
good must be analyzed and sifted from the chaff. 

Hence climb upward, do not stumble, though the moun- 
tain be steep and rugged; clasp the higher intelligences, they 
will guide you to a still brighter light, which is opening to 
humanity. 

My love and heart-felt sympathies are with you, for our 
dear sisters, who are prostrate with the most shocking disease 
which flesh is heir to, which beggars description, and) whose 
souls loathe the horrible cesspools in which they are en- 
gulfed. 

O man, how art thou fallen! Created in God’s image, but 
so desecrated and obliterated, that hardly a trace of the 
original remains. How lamentable! Anvels »» tears of 
bitter agony, grieving with sorrow too deep for finite beings. 

O, thou Magdalens of past ages, come to the rescue! Put 
your shoulders to the wheels of this mighty revolution, lest 
the finite championess and champions be crushed by the Jug- 
gernaut which the fiends of the ‘social evil’’ are sending 
with mad vengeance on the track of the revolutionists! 

We importune, we beseech you to carry our petitions for 
the enslaved to the empyrean to enlist the highest powers, 
that this great end be accomplished, and an emancipation 
proclamation be issued. Such would move earth and heaven 
in one grand chorus. 

A celebration more magnificent than ever was witnessed 
since the world existed! A new earth and heaven instituted; 
a higher mode of existence, physical and spiritual. 

Let us live on and rejoice. 

| have written the preceding as | was deeply and tender- 
ly impressed from, I trust, aiding and loving intelligences. 
May it give solace and strength, and impress you with the 
magnitude of your responsibility and the love angels bear 
you is the earnest desire of your sister, 

O. F. CHANDLER. 

The fight on the public school question still rages between 
the religious sects. There is only one way to stop this war 
and preserve the public schools. Banish every school-book, 
from the primer to logarithms, from spelling to the classics, 
which contains a single religious or devotional sentence, 
from the school-room, and let only pure secular and scientific 
education be taught therein. This severe but just rule could 
not fail to obviate every objection to the teachings of the 
schools, let them come from whatever quarter they may. 
Then let parents, guardians and pastors conduct the religious 
training of the children confided to their care at home, andin 
their several churches and Sunday schools, which are the 
only proper places where their peculiar ideas on religious or 
devotional subjects can be fully met. There, and there only, 
is the true battle-ground of the religions. The commen 
schools must be freed from the strife, or these schools will be 
rendered useless, if not entirely destroyed. For a teacherto 
even mention the name of God in the public schools isto take 
that namein vain, because it isin the wrong place, and the 
offense should be punished by dismissal.—Mahoning Vindi- 
cator, Ohio. 


The Springfield Republican, speaking of Mrs. Woodhull, 
says; 

She devotes herself Lothe exposition of her social philos- 
ophy. It is not a philosophy that is attractive to the 
average mind. But it is entitled to a fair hearing. Wood- 
bull has got hold of some of the salient facts in 
the social problem, and she handles them in a masterly 
manner. Almost nobody has put in stronger relief the 
blots that deface our modern civilization, the abuses that 
have grown up in our family life. Someof her demands, as 
that the prostitute’s patron should suffer the same treatment 
as the prostitute, that seducer should receive equal popular 
censure with the seduced, no one can gainsay. Nota few 
points in her sweeping indictment of modern society are well 
taken. Her remedy is one that the public cannot endure. 
None the less, it will not harm the public to hear the | 
woman. So long as she confines herself to the discussion 
of her peculiar doctrines, Victoria Woodhull has as good a 
right to a hearing as Julia Ward Howe. Instead of deny- 
ins her that right and elevating her into a martyr, 


the humiliating confession that it is afraid to encounter a 


single woman. 


PRINCIPLE vs. POLICY. 


Truth isa principle, and God is truth in the same sense | 


that he islove. It has become quite too fashionable to de- 
clare that principle as a motive power has become obsolete 

that it isa myth and that every man has bis price. Itis the 
rankest kind of atheism to discard the idea that even in poli- 
tics there may be such a thing as principle. How far a man 
may be justifiable in compromising with policy is a nice point 
to decide ; but there is a dividing line beyond which he should 


not go. And there is also a point beyond which, if he does, he 
| Sins against the divine light that lighteneth every man that 


comes into the world. Moral depravity is not the normal 
condition of the human soul, else God is not its author. 
Moral depravity is the result of actual sin, an effect and not 
a cause, | 

The demoralized condition of the country to-day is a result 
of the wrong doings and wrong teachings of divines, editors 
and politicians. The text they preach from is, ‘‘ Every man 
has his price.’’ We have not an honest man whom we could 
trust to send to Congress. This is virtually saying we can- 
not trust ourselves. We know we should do just as our mem- 
bers of Congress have done. God pity a country that has no 
honest men to send to Congress. When it comes to that, we 
think the time is very near at hand when with ‘fire and 
sword the Lord will plead with all flesh.”’—Morrison Inde- 
pendent, Ill. 


[We do not presume to fathom what the Deity may intend 
to do in this crisis, but we do think that the time has arrived 
for the people to do their duty. We have shown in our 
WEEKLY the causes of our present demoralization, and pro- 
posed remedies, Of course our remedies are radical; they 
would be useless if they were not. Any way, we are glad to 
perceive that the press all over the Union are waking ap on 
the subject; now let them cease wrangling about individuals 
and propose their plans for our national regeneration. If we 


2 F ° 
think them better than our own, we will cheerfully accept 


them, and thank them for enlightening us. } 
[From the Springfield Daily Republican, Monday, Nov. 3, 1873 | 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND ITS SCANDAL. 

* * Notwithstanding this attempt of their pastor to re- 
store harmony by silencing discussion, the struggle between 
the party of investigation and the party of suppression went 
on for some time longer. At last, after the meeting had got 
itself into a dreadful tangle, it suddenly adopted the original 
resolution of the committee, and adjourned. So Mr. Tilton 
is ‘‘ dropped,’’ and there is an end of that investigation. 

Let us hope there is an end of the whole wretched business 
as well. If there is any good end to be served by going on 
with it beyond this point, we are too dull to perceive it. 
The public has heard quite as much as it cares to; its mind 
was made up some time ago. Mr. Beecher has had a lesson 
that he is not likely to soon forget; he will undoubtedly be 
a more prudent and a humbler man forit. We may assume 
that the experience has not been without its instruction and 
discipline for Mr. Tilton. Mr. Bowen, we hear, is going to 
Europe; if he is wise, he will stay there for the remainder of 
his natural life. Neither Brooklyn nor Plymouth Church 
has any further use for him. ‘The latter is still the most 
prosperous and conspicuous religious society of the Pro- 
testant persuasion in the new world; while we are given to 
understand that the Christian Union is the most widely cir- 
culated of religious newspapers. Under these circumstances, 
it would seem the wisest course for the Brooklyn brethren 
to turn down the old leaf and then try very hard to keep the 
new one unblotted. 

(From the Springfield Daily Republican, Monday, Nov. 3, 1873.) 
WOODHULLISM IN MASSACHUSSETTS POLITICS. 

Though: the canvass has been a dull one, it has had some 
curious features and a few decidedly novel ones. Of the 
latter character was the introduction of Woodhullism as an 
element of division in the republican convention for the 
sixth Worcester representative district (Lancaster, Bolton 
and Harvard), last week. Bolton was,‘ entitled to’’ the 
nomination, and her delegation presented the name of James 
D. Hurlbut, who was vouched for as ‘‘astrong republican 
and a good temperance man.’ ‘Two or three ballots were 
taken without any choice, with considerable discussion in- 
terspersed which showed a guod deal of strong feeling against 
Mr. Hurlbut, when a Lancaster delegate introduced a new 
element by inquiring if it were true that “Mr. Hurlbut 
thought there were no ‘nobler women’ than Victoria Wood- 
hull?’ A Bolton delegate replied that he couldn’t see how 
Mr. Hurlbut’s views of Woodhull affected the question of 
his fitness as a representative, since the Legislature had 
nothing todo with the woman. further discussion brought 
out the fact that Mr. Hurlbut’s real sentiments were that 
Woodhull, *‘even if she was the greatest prostitute that ever 
stood in two shoes, should have fair dealing, and the pro- 
tection of the law.’’ This did not satisfy everybody, and 
there was more talk about Mr. Hurlbut’s being a “ Free 
Lover,’ and whether a man holding such views was fit to 
represent the district; but, on the other hand, Rey. Mr. 
Edes, who had presented his name, declared that Mr. Hurl- 
but was ‘‘a highly respected man,’’ who never drinks beer 
or even cider, and finally, that he was ** the son of an ortho- 





dox minister.’’ This reverend indorsement proved effica- 


acious enough to secure Mr. Hurlbut’s nomination by one | 
majority, though his opponents bolted and nominated Jesse | 


B. Wkekeeler, of Bolton. 


WHAT BREAKS DOWN A YOUNG MAN, 

It is a commonly received notion that hard study is the 
unhealthy element of college life. But from tables of the 
mortality of Harvard University, collected by Prof, Pierce 
from the last triennial catalogue, i clearly demonstrated 
that the excess of deaths for the first ten years after gradua- | 


i. s about time that American civilization should withdraw | tion is found in that portion of the class of inferior scholar- | 


ship. Every one who has seen the curriculum knows that 
where Adschylus and political economy injure one, lat 
hours and rum punches use up a dozen, and the two little 
fingers of these are heavier than the lions of Euclid. 
Dissipation is a sure destroyer, and every young man who 
follows it, is as the early flower, exposed to an uatimely 
\frost. Those who have been inveigled into the path of vice 


| are named legion. A few hours’ sleep each night, high living 
| 


| 


} 
| 


and plenty of ‘*‘smashes,’’ make war upon every function of 
the body. The brains, the heart, the luihgs, the liver, the 
spine, the limbs, the bones, the flesh—every part and faculty 
are overtasked and weakened by the terrific energy of pas- 
sion loosened from restraint, until, like a dilapidated man- 
sion, the ‘‘earthly house of this tabernacle ’’ falls into ruin- 
ous decay. Fast young men, right about.—National Inde- 
pendent, 


| 
| 


SONG OF THE MYSTIC, 
[The following lines were penned by Father Ryan, the author of many 
choice pels, who is often called ‘* The Poet-Priest Soldier” of the 
South :] 


I walk downthe Valley of Silence, 


Down the dim, voiceless valley-—-alone 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 


Around me—save God's and my own! 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where Angels have flown. 


Long ago was | weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win 
Long ago I was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the Human and Sin. 


I walked through the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave; 

And I said: ** In the world, each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 

Is toned on the shores of the Real, 
And siceps like a dream in a grave.”’ 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 

And still found the False with the true: 
I sought ‘mid the Human of Heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the Mortal 

Vailed even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled on, heart-tired of the Human: 
And I moaned ‘mid the mazes of men; 
Till I knelt long ago at an altar 
And heard a Voice call me; since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what | found in the valley? 
‘Tis my trysting-place with the divine: 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 
And about me a voice said: ** Be mine!” 
And then rose from the depths of my spirit 
An echo: ** My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how | live in the Valley: 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray; 

But my tears are as sweet as the dew-drops 
That fall on the roses in May: 

And my prayer, like a perfume from « 
Ascendeth to God, night and day. 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence, 
I dream all the songs that I sing: 

And the music floats down the dim valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to men, like the doves of the Deluge. 
The message of Peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shal! break on the beach: 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shail float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


and I have seen thoughts in the Valley 
Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred! 

And they wear holy vails on their faces 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard; 

They pass through the Valley, like Virgins 
Too pure for the touch of a word. 


Do you ask me the place of the Valley 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care’ 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and his Angels are there; 
And one is the dark mound of Sorrow 
And one the bright mountain of Praye 





PURITAN PRUDERY. 

The following article is taken from the N. Y. Telegram of 
November 6. An account of the seizure and trial of the 
proprietor of the statue has been published in our last. For 
ourselves, we do not blame the marshal for his action in the 
matter, inasmuch as, knowing that the State of Massachy 
setts has ceased to increase, and that, according to Dr. 
Allen’s report, its sexual morality is far below par, it is ce: 
tainly the duty of all its officers to guard carefully the little 
that is left: 

NAUGHTY NARCISSUS, 


There is at least One place on the face of the earth w here 





| morality flourishes like the familiar green bay tree. At first 
one would be inclined to think that the particular locale in 

question is New York, but itis not. Neither is it Boston 

| famous Athens of these degenerate times—where plano legs 
are draped with pantalettes, and every young lady limits 
her light and amatory reading to the wildly erotic Passa 


of a Greek grammar. Neither is it Philadelphia, where the 
only courting night is Sunday eve, and where the spectacied 


and be-Cappeda mother of the creature you adore rv que 
thee to leave before the hour cf ten. No, it is none of th 
but it is New Bedford, Mass. 

In that saintly hamlet lives a city marshal whose breast is 
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free from sin and whose thoughts are clear of guile. Walk- 
ing pensively adown the streets of New Bedford the other 
day, he espied an immoral statuette. In all the glow of its 
seductive beauty it stood in the window of a store run by 
Mr. Charles Hazeltine.?At once the whole moral nature of the 
marshal was aroused. Carefully adjusting his spectacles, he 
took in the lewd and lascivious figure. I1t was that of a 
\yyvoung and handsome youth who had very little clothing on; 
in a word, it was *‘ Narcissus at the Fountain.” 

Sadly did that moral marshal enter the store, and say unto 
the attendant, ‘I pray thee tell me the story of this naked 
boy.”’ And unto him the attendant did recite the legend of 
Narcissus. So sang the attendant: ‘*‘ Narcissus was the joint 
son of the nymph Liriope and the river god Cephissus. He 
was much famed for his beauty, but the power of love 
touched him not. There was a beauteous maid named Echo 
who died of grief because her love for him was not recipro- 
cated. Then hied unto Nemesis another forlorn lady, who 
spake unto Nemesis and said, ‘Lo! here is naughty Narcis- 
sus, who will not let us love him, although we fain would.’ 
Deep thought knit the brow of Nemesis. ‘Then she issued 
her mandate: ‘If he cannot lovea female et him love him- 
self. He shall become enamored of his own picture mirrored 
in a fountain, and loving it he shall die.’ ‘ven so is it here 
pictured.”’ So spake the attendant. 

Then up spake the moral marshal of New Bedford town: 
‘‘T shall snatch this picture, because it’s lewd.’’ And he 
snatched it. 

Such is the latest story of Narcissus. The case has gotten 
into the courts, where it is to be argued—the defendant, 
Fazeltine, contending that the marshal had no right to take 
his statuette, and the marshal maintaining his position as 
guardian of the morals of the place. It will be a doughty 
fight, and aJl New Bedford is exercised over the result. As 
an indication of which way the wind will blow, we give this 
straw from the New Bedford Standard. One of its reporters 
tells the marshal that ‘‘ what the figure is, is the exquisite- 
ness of the youthful form in its perfection, as the wonderful 
Hellenic genius, and that bright, ancient time have left us 
the pattern andtype. For the sake of what the world owes 
that time and that genius, bear in mind that, long before 
whale or sperm was lending us its brief candle, this beauti- 
ful figure was raying out its light of beauty to charm and in- 
struct. It will take more than all your courts to dowse that 
glima.”’ 

So runs the world away in New Bedford. 





ALLEGHENY, 1875. 

Dear Victoria—How many of us are asking ‘*‘ Watchman, 
what of the night?’ and laying to heart your warnings of the 
approach of revolution. If history repeats itself, are not the 
landmarks unmistakable? All revolutions are the offspring 
of injustice, persecution, fraud and high-handed tyranny 
and oppression. The people must be outraged and goaded 
to madness ere they will arouse from their slumber and ease. 
And surely the time is at hand when every soul must show 
its colors and plant its standard— 


‘* For earth's greatest time of trial 
Calls for holy self-denia]— 
Calls on men to do and de.”’ 


In view of the corruption, both in Church and State, in so- 
cial life, in financial circles, in short, in every department of 
earth, a thorough “ house-cleaning’’ must soon commence. 
Andas the few always do that dirty work let us call for vol- 
unteers; letevery man and woman that has the bravery and 
courage to announce his or her position, enroll under the ban- 
ner of Universal Liberty, proclaim it boldly to the world. 
Mean people always come tothe rescue after the battle is 
fought. I wrote my manifesto at the time of your imprison- 
ment and sent itto the Word (‘‘asmall instrument, but has 
a keen edge’’), hence I do not feel like a laggard. 

It is no time now to hide behind a good reputation and a 
well-defined policy. If you have been brave endugh to lead 
the van, let every lover of liberty, in its broadest sense, be 
loyal thereto and follow truth wherever it may lead. 

God bless you in your stern work of duty in the cause of 
humanity, and lead you on to victory. 

Yours for reform, (Mrs.) L. M. PATTERSON. 


PANTS FOR WOMEN. 
BY O. F. SHEPARD. 


Reformers having grown to the acceptance of other demands 
for women, stand aghast at what they are forced to admit is 
the next necessity—pants; but prejudice and false education 
will have to give way to judgment in this matter as it has 
done inthe others. Forgrant to woman full use, control and 
opportunity for head and heart, it must be supplemented by 
the freest use of hands and feet or she cannot go forward to 
a nobly-rounded womanhood. Only the most stupid ignor- 
ance makes it seem more indecent for the legs to be separ- 
ately and comfortably clothed, than for the arms to be thus 
elad; and if it is immodest for women to wear pants, it is 
just as surely sofor men to wearthem. If any man thinks 
skirts are more graceful and lovely than pants, and that he 
could walk and work and jump inthem with more comfort 
and success, | would by no means have his right to make the 
change questioned. If any woman thinks differently (and 
neither man or woman can think understandingly in the 
matter until they have given both costumes a fair trial), 1 
insist that ber right of choice shall be held equally invio- 
late. 

{| demur from the propositions made in good faith by some 
of our reformers, that woman become a dependent of the 
State. Pauperism is not good for either man or woman. 
Give her the free use of her body by sensible clothing, and 
equal pay for equal work, and she will be fully equal to self- 
support and to the accumulation of sufficient means to take 
her safely through the period of maternity should ber lover 
desert her (which would not often happen in freedom) be- 
fore the work of parentage is accomplished. Nature makes 











her to the use of pants. I approve her decision, and find 
my love of ease, comfort and beauty all provided for in the 
decree. 

Vineland, N. J., November 7, 1873. 


November 6, 1873. 

My dear Mrs. Woodhull—Though I wrote you scme time 
since and have received no answer, still I know you are very 
busy, and therefore shall not wait. 

Iam going on a visit now, and wish the speech, entitled 
‘Elixir of Life; Or, Why do We Die,’’ to take with me for 
the benefit of others as well as myself; for though I work 
quietly, I trust ’tis not less effectually than if I made more 
noise. 

I have lately been re-reading the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,’’ and 
think that though you may have read it, you may never have 
noted the prophecies on the last page, where Hawthorne 
says his belief is, ‘‘ That at some brighter period, when the 
world shall have grown ripe for it, in heaven’s own time, a 
new truth would be revealed, in order to establish the whole 
relation between man and woman on a surer ground of mu- 
tual happiness. 

I think his next idea with regard to Hester, or such as she, 
not being divinely commissioned, is a mistake, for only such 
as she, and those who Lave suffered can begin to compre- 
hend the length and the breadth, the height and the depth 
of these questions. I only wonder that, being a man, he had 
even so much insight as he has shown. Then, again, he suys 
what I feel must mean you: ** The angel and apostle of the 
coming revelation must be a woman indeed, but lofty, pure 
and beautiful, and wise, moreover. Not through dusky grief 
(?) but the ethereal medium of joy (?) and showing how sacred 
love should make us happy by the truest test of a life suc- 
cessful to such an end!”’ 

Of course there are many sentiments in the book which we 
cannot indorse, but it was a long step ahead in his day, and 
he was not able to clear all the cobwebs from his brain on 
the question at issue. He has left that for the ‘angel and 
apostle,’ yourself. 

It seems to me the above quotations are excellent texts for 
an editorial, and one I should like to see; and if that book 
were re-read under the light of this new dispensation, it 
would do much good. I read it when it first appeared, bvt 
I did not see a tithe in the history which I[ see now, and so 
it would be with others who are now groping their way to 
the light through many obstacles. Eventhough he assumes 
(while he would not have dared do otherwise) that Hester 
and Dimmesdale sinned and were polluted, still the book 
is so well written, and its appeal for both sostrong, and then, 
too, unlike most authors, he allows a sinning woman to live, 
and kills off the man, that I feel it carries a lesson with it 
to-day tothe multitude that it did not carry when first 
launched. The ideas in ** Marion’s Vow,” spoken of in the 
paper, are well enough; but the style is so wishy-washy, and 
the whole tone of it vulgar, and such as no person of culture 
and refinement of mind, society and general surroundings 
could have written, that l regret when such a book was writ- 
ten; it could not have had allthe otheradvantages. I think, 
for instance, that Wilkie Collins or Charles Reade could take 
a woman, or two women, in different positions in life—one 
rich and cultured, the other poor and ignorant, if you please, 
of all except what the instincts of a pure soul, a etrong love 
and maternal instincts could teach—let each say in her own 
way, we wish for children of cur own bodies, we do not wish 
to tie ourselves for life, we must have a father, and the 
right kind, and when found we will, if possible, bear a child, 
and do it all from first to last as openly and as fearlessly as 
though under the protection of legal marriage. Hither of 
those men could give such a book to the world as would be 
received, though condemned and criticised enough to cause 
it to be read farand wide. If I could meet Wilkie Collins, 
and he could be influenced, I would do all I could toward it. 
Ten years ago his ‘‘ New Magdalen’’ would have been con- 
fiscated and burned for its pernicious teaching. 

I am glad you are able to lecture. Don’t forget, I beg you, 
to be sparing of your strength. 

Yours sincerely, W. 





BUDDHISM versus CHRISTIANITY. 

The Catholic terms pride one of the seven deadly sins. 
It exhibits itself in nations as well as in individuals, and is 
more potent in the religious field than anywhere else. Those 
Christians who are assured that they are right and the other 
three-quarters of the world wrong, will do well to peruse 
the following article : 

CIVILIZED HEATHEN. 

Rev. Mr. Murray of this city—he of the horse persuasion, 
and a preacher not so rigidly orthodox as to suit the require- 
ments of exacting deacons—has been givinga colloquial sort 
of a lecture to the people of Springfield on the above subject; 
and if those who had the felicity to hear him are not already 
of very different minds respecting the status of the heathen, 
to whom they have heen appealed to for generations to send 
their odd pennies and old clothes, then we shall have to ad- 
mit that there is no force in argument and reason. Mr. 
Murray wished the people to understand that we are the 
heathen, not the Buddhists and Brahmins, the Chinese and 
the people of the further East. He stated anew the fact that 
the basal idea of Buddhism is * the infinite capability of the 
human intellect.’’ It is a religion that numbers nine na- 
tions of followers, and has developed more of art and science 
than we shall in five hundred years. 

It has nothing either sensual or emotional aboutit. It is 
pure rationalism. It always appeals to reason; tolerates no 
passion or undue appetites; seeks to win converts only by 
argument and persuasion. Its weapon is the sermon, its 
champion the brain, and its reliance argument. For two 
thousand three hundred years it has never known but one 
religious war, and that is so small that nothing definite can 
be learned about it. How does this compare with European 
history and the records of our ancestors in New England? 


no mistakes, aud in creating woman with legs foreordained | Take a thousand years from human history and see how 
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Buddhism was continually an instrument of peace and toler- 


ation, and European religions the instruments of war and 
persecutions. Buddhism never persecuted; never deceived 
the people; debased or discouraged literature; appealed to 
prejudice or passion; never appealed to the sword. If this 
is heathenism, it is civilized heathenism, But the heathen 
ismore. He isa humane being. The Buddhist priest recog- 
nizes as a ‘‘man aud brother’ whoever has intellect. It is 
only of late years that we have learned that the Church and 
State can exist apart, but the Buddhist religion has had no 
connection with the government for three hundred years. 

We establish hospitats for suffering humanity—they for 
suffering brutes, as well. Our magazines are just beginning 
to advocate the planting of shade trees, and we shall do it, 
if at all, as a matter of taste. They have done it from a sense 
of duty for thirty centuries. We entertain strangers—at 
hotels, if they pay. Their poorest huts are always open, and 
they receive every stranger as a guest of God, to be given 
the best of everything. The testimony of missionaries who 
have spent years among them is that they are very polite, 
almost universally temperate, and that indecencies of word 
or act are almost never seen. Contrary to the generally 
accepted belief, children are kindly treated, the men taking 
delight in helping care for them; widows with children are 
thought more desirable as wives than those without; mater- 
nity always brings respect. Here itis hard to get any law 
against the sale of intoxicating drink, but China long ago 
refused to license the sale of opium, on the high moral 
ground that it was not right to license any evil. 

Such is Rey. Mr. Murray’s tribute to Heathenism on its 
religious side. Pray how does it compare, or rather con- 
trast, with the Orthodoxy that is to-day seeking to steal its 
way into the Constitution of the country? What sort of 
heathen are these to send missionaries and money and Bi- 
bles to? Which side, in fact, is the Heathen—theirs or ours? 
Mr. Murray adds: ‘‘ Do we propose to send Bibles, and, as 
was done recently, send three missionaries and two hundred 
and forty barrels of rum on the same ship? When, after 
twenty or forty years’ observation of such things, those edu- 
cated men repudiate our religion—what will you say? The 
trouble is, we have not reduced our religion to practice. 
They know more of this life—we of the life tocoume. What 
we need is not more ecclesiastical machinery, but more 
piety. When American habits are better, when we have 
escaped heathenism at home, we shall be more ready to go 
abroad.’’ And truer words never were spoken. It is time 
we undeceived ourselves in this country on the subject of 
‘‘the Heathen.”’ We have taken it for granted that every- 
thing outside of our ecclesiastical arrangements is blank and 
utter heathendom, just asthe Jews called everything out- 
side of their arrangement Gentile. It is a piece of arrant 
conceit, which a little more knowledge will be pretty sure 
to take out of us. Less *‘ ecclesiastical machinery *’ is wanted, 
as Mr. Murray openly admits. More humility and trust 
would be far better in its place. And, with a minister's 
word for it, why need Spiritualists and all liberal thinkers 
doubt of their position in the matter? Letus all unite enere 
getically to break down ecclesiastical domination, and espe- 
cially to keep the Church divorced from the State.—Banner 
of Light. 

NEW York, Nov. 8, 1873. 

Dear Madam—You said would 1 write an article on finance 
for the WEEKLY? Bless your soul, | know less of finance 
than Beecher does of piety. I have an antipathy to every- 
thing looking squarely or squintingly toward payments. I 
would be glad to renew all my own or my friends obligations 
at least one thousand years, without interest; and you ask 
me to write about finance. 

I have written a moral essay whick is worth at least ten 
cents per page, though you will scarcely detect the merit 
the author claims for his work. Little Nap. was my stock-in- 
trade conversations for twenty years. I always went for 
the little cuss in opposition to everybody else. When Bis- 
marck killed Nap. my occupation as a talker was gone. 

Truly your friend, HAROLD SKINPOLE. 


** NAPOLEONIC.” 
SOME AMERICAN NAPOLEONS PHOTOGRAPHED. 


From the second day of December, 1852,when the ‘‘ nephew 
of my uncle’’ made his murderous raid on the peaceful citi- 
zens of Paris, declaring himself Emperor, this country has 
been cursed with the virus of his example, and on every 
occasion that an act of glaring financial rascality has been 
conceived and successfully carried out, the rogue or rogues 
have been commended as clever, sharp fellows; in short, 
‘* Napoleonic.”’ 

By an unerring rule of compensation the father of lies and 
Villainies was crushed to death, and by natural laws his ad- 
mirers and followers have gradually succumbed, and are at 
this inoment hors du combat. What a host of imitators and 
pretenders we have had—political, financial and clerical. We 
propose, as an example, to give the names of some of Ameri- 
ca’s most prominent Napoleons. There are hundreds of less 
brilliancy, who in his or her small way are entitled to public 
notice; but we cannot afford space for mediocrity. ‘The 
first shall be last and the last first.’’ 

Number one, Boss Tweed.—His *‘ What are you going to 
do about it?’’ has more significance than all the mysterious 
utterances of Napoleon the little. ‘* Long live the Boss.” 

George Barnard—Judge.—Who can believe his equal exists 
on this or any other globe? 

Jay Gould.—Master of all the good and mean qualities of 
Nap., is spoken about as likely to secure a lucrative position 
with his patron saint Mephistopheles. He has earned it. 

Jim Fisk, Jr.—Poor devil, his love of tinsel should have 
made him lackey to the man he aped. James so far has had 
better luck than his pals. 

Saint Daniel.—Who has with the sword of Gideon mowed 
down the light infantry of Wall street, thereby deserving 
well of his countrymen, and especially the affection of Y. M. 





©, A. Daniel is ‘‘ Napoleonic.’’ 
| ** Tom Scott.”’—Genial fellow! Had he lived in Paris dur- 
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ing the glorious days of the Empire, he would have been | 


knave of hearts, right bower to Louis; and we, poor fellows, 
should not have had him as ruler of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

Garrett.—Soyereign and ruler over “ Baltimore and Ohio,”’ 
and many other roads and cities. G. is aristocratic anda 
subject for gout; uses more tasteful liquids than water, 
which beverage is the chief favorite of most of our Napo- 
leons, especially the financial part of them. 

George Law.—We are half inclined to omit George, since 
the manure piled up on his dumping-ground, the Battery, 
has been removed. We had forgotten his fragrAnce—peace 
go with him. 

James F. Joy.—President of fifteen or fifty railroads, di- 
rector of State of Massachusetts, governor and controller of 
Canada, Michigan, Kansas, C. B. and Q., lawyer, gentleman 
and *‘consolidator,’’ with more brains than all the other 
Napoleons. We think Joy is almost up to Bismarck. 


| Theodore Tilton. 
| 


Vanderbilt.—Who says the king is dead? While the Croton | 


runs, our veteran C. V..can never die. His emblem of 
purity, water, shall keep the Commodore afloat until the last 
tugboat of whisky sinks into oblivion. The fight made by 
this biggest Napoleon would have ended in a second Mos- 
cow, except for the water supply carried in his boats. May 
he live to equip a second one, in which to carry himself and 
those poor geese he has so often plucked. 

Seriously considered, the result of Napoleonism, as ap- 
plied to finance, Goes not appear to have given entire satis- 
faction, even to those who have made this charlatan, Napo- 
leon III., their patron saint. 

In a future article we may give some illustrations showing 
the Napoleous of the pulpit. 





FINANCIAL WISDOM. 
The heavy press has inundated the public with promises of 
fair weather at an early day; the Chamber of Commerce 
urges specie payments. Secretary of the Treasury pays out 


at least one hundred dollars per day in silver coin. The | 


National Banks renew notes for their bankrupt customers; 
but no new ligitimate work; we are pattin® each other’s 
shoulder and whistling to keep up our courage. 

And except the very rich, each day brings us near the verge 
of universal bankruptcy, 
respectable journals are crying ‘‘all’s well;’’ instead of prob- 
ing to the very bottom the causes, and urging an invigorat- 
ing process. Away with this crowd of do-nothings. We 
urge the eradication of all shams, giving plain English words 
to express truth; revolution rather than endure the false 
system we have fostered so many years. 


PEARLS FROM THE SEA OF THOUGHT. 
SELECTED BY LAURA CUPPY SMITH. 


‘* The brutalities of progress are called revolutions. When 
they are over this is recognized: that the human race has 
been harshly treated, but that it has advanced.’’—Victor 
Hugo. 

** Not a disembodied spirit can the weapons of tyrants let 
loose but it stalks invisibly over the earth, whispering, 
counselling, cautioning. 

Liberty, let others despair of you; I never despair of you. 

Is the house shut? Is the master away? 

Nevertheless, be ready; be not weary of watching; 

He will soon return; his messengers come anon.’’—JWalt. 
Whitman. 

‘*In sober truth, whatever homage may be professed, or 
even paid, to real or supposed mental superiority, the gen- 
eral tendency of things throughout the world is to render 
mediocrity the ascendant power among mankind.’’—John 
Stuart Miil. 

‘*No general theory of the morality governing men and 
women in the conjugal union is at all tenable that does not 
regard perfect offspring as the first thing to be considered.’’ 
—The Truth about Love. 

‘*T never know how to worship until I know how to love; 
and to love I must have something that can put my arm 
around—something that, touching my heart, shall leave not 
the chill of winter, but the warmth of summer.’’—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

‘*A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds 
adored by little statesmen, philosophers and divines. With 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing todo. He may 
as well concern himself with his shadow on the wall. Speak 
what you think now in hard words, and to-morrow speak 
what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, though it con- 
tradict everything you said to-day.—* Ah! so you shall be 
sure to be misunderstood.’ Is it so bad then to be mis- 
understood? Pythagoras was misunderstood, and Socrates, 
and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and 
Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever took 
flesh. 

**To be great is to be misunderstood.’’—Emerson. 

“The holy law of Jesus Christ governs our civilization, 
but it does not permeate it. It is said that slavery has dis- 
appeared from European civilization. That is a mistake. 
It still exists; but it weighs now only upon woman, and it is 
called prostitution.’’— Victor Hugo. 

‘Virtue does not consist of a membrane.’’—P. B. Ran- 
dolph. 
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fluences that surround thousands in early life, to which 1| 
' oan bear such bitter testimony.’’—Gerald Massey. 


‘The love of a great cause makes a great soul greater.’’— 


‘‘T would be a husband and a father; [ would know, here 
on this earth, whose people no longer seem to have an idea 
of it, what it is to love a woman.’’—Pere Hyacinthe. 

‘The highest fame was never reached except by what was 
aimed above it.”—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

“There are two things which I abhor—the learned in his 
infidelities, and the fool in his devotions.’”’—Mohammed. 





THE NEWEST BEECHERISMS. 

‘“In the course of his lecture on ‘ Religious Revivals’ be- 
fore the theological students of Yale College, at New Haven, 
Wednesday, Rev. Mr. Beecher astonished his hearers with 
some original observations on the necessity of humbling 
one’s self before the Almighty. 

“IT beseech you to avoid that kind of crawling, that pros- 
tration that takes the manhood out ofaman. I don’t think 
that God wants to have a man crawl before him like a worm. 
I don’t think he is any more pleased to see that than you 
would to see your children act so. I have alittle dog at the 
farm that, when I come home, is so exceeding glad that he 
lies down and squirms and rolls over on his back, so that I 
want to kick him. That same dog, although he is so affec- 
tionate, will steal chickens. Now, a dog don’t know any 
better, but a man does, and it seems to me as if men think 
that if they humble themselves before God, and say all man- 


‘ner of scrouching things, that will fit them for the work. 
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‘The diapason of human thought was never struck till | 


culture summoned woman into the republic of letters, and 
experience as well as nature tells us, ‘ What God has joined, 
let not man put asunder.’ ’’— Wendell Phillips. 

‘*The child comes into the world like a new coin with the 
image of God upon it; and in lik® manner as the Jews sweat 
down sovereigns by hustling them in a bag to get gold dust 
out of them, 80 is 
down in this bag of society to get wealth out of it; and even 
as the impress of the Queen is effaced by the Jewish process, 
so is the image of God worn from heart and brow, and day 
by day the child recedes devilward. [look back and wonder, 


| truth. 


There is no manliness in this. No doubt they have enough 
to confess, but God wants men to come to Him as though 
they were His sons.—National Independent. 

Save us from little dogs of this kind. They commonly 
finish their violent demonstrations of affection by snapping 
at the hand that feeds them. We had one of the breed in 
our office lately, but are now happily rid of him. 





The Beecher ‘“ bit” in the mouth of the Hon. Tom Kin- 
sella, ex-Democratic member of Congress and editor of the 
Brooklyn ZHagle, must begin to chafe when he pens such 
editorials as appear below. Kinsella is a Jesuit, but never- 
theless he has attempted to carry the Great Ecclesiastical 
Bull of Brooklyn over the breakers that now surround him. 
It is evidently too much for his strong stomach, and he fires 
a shot now and then to convince the Catholic Clergy that he 
is not serving God and mammon too, 

‘ Father McGlynn took occasion on Sunday to administer 
a rebuke to Mr. Beeeher for his statement a week ago, that 
the Virgin Mary in receiving the homage of Catholics, was 
robbing God of glory. The Rev. Father regrets that a state- 
ment of that kind should have been made by a man of so 
pronounced liberality as Mr. Beecher, but he does not suffer 
his regret to stand in the way of his dealing the Plymouth 
pastor several very sharp raps. Mr. Beecher, says the Fa- 
ther, continually refers to his father in terms of the most 
profound respect, and glorifies him almost weekly from the 
pulpit, and yet it never occurs to him that he is robbing God 
of glory. ' 

‘In a lecture entitled ‘Manhood and Money,’ delivered 
before the Mercantile Library Association of New York, Mr. 
Beecher discusses at considerable length the relations sub- 
sisting between Christian character and the modern mania 
for money getting. The discourse, judging from the reports 
published of it in the morning papers, must have been spe- 
cially acceptable to the rich men in the audience. Mr. 
Beecher did not exactly contend that the chief end of man 

yas to gather wealth, but he furnished an endless number of 
apologies for those men who appear to act in that belief. He 
did not denounce poverty in direct terms as a crime, but he 
made it look an exceedingly despicable thing by his bold 
and florid eulogy of gold and men possessed of it. He did 
not state that high manhood in humble life was an utter im- 
possibility, but he tickled the vanity of every speculator 
and note-shaver before him by declaring that for the devel- 
opment of the highest character money in large quantities 
was indispensable. In short, he contended that the whole 
drift of civilization was in the direction ef wealth, and that 
those men were chiefly to be commended who contribute to 
that momentum. In urging these points upon the assem- 
blage, Mr. Beecher exhibited all the eloquence and art for 
which he has become celebrated. The spirit and genius of 
the entire effort is admirably represented in the following 
paragraph : 

‘**Shall God fresco the heavens morning and evening, and 
I be afraid to rejoice in the color? Shall he spread the field 
with magnificence, changing every day through all the regal 
months, and I stand aloof, looking out and wishing I might be 
aparty toit? Itis only a base and wicked view of religion 
that takes away from man all right and liberty; for he who 
loves God and loves men, and then makes himself strong 
that be may worship the one and serve the other, has aright 
to riches, has a right to pleasure, has a right to what art and 
beauty can bring him, and the day will come when a man 
can have them without the suspicion of being deteriorated.’ 

‘‘A bout this passage there is much of that delightful plausi- 
bility which always characterizes Mr. Beecher’s preaching, 
and lends even to absurdity something of the charms of 
It has never been seriously contended that riches 
and manhood were inconsistent, and when Mr. Beecher set 


/about the discussion of the relations between these two 


the poor man’s child hustled and sweated | 


things as if such a point had been raised, he simply set up a 
man of straw tothe end that he might, with much show of 
vigor and good temper, knock him dowu. 

‘‘ What, however, has been urged upon the attention of the 
‘world, and that too by a gentleman who ought to be tolera- 
bly familiar to Mr. Beecher, is that the pursuit of money for 
its own sake is an unmitigated evil. 


gested by one whom Mr. Beecher, we believe, honors, that spectators who had heard of the no 
not that so few escape, but that any escape at all to wina | poverty when the result of honesty isan altogether admira-| was discharged by the learned justi 
nobler growth for their humanity. So blighting are the in- | ble thing; and by the same one we think it has been demon-} much amused as any one present. 





It has also been sug- | Lambert this morniug, the Court being croy 
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strated not only that wealth is not acondition of the highest 
manhood, but that the highest manhood known to the world 
flourished in the most dejected poverty. These points Mr. 
Beecher skillfully evaded. It is, we know, an unpleasant 
thing for men situated like Mr. Beecher to stand up before 
their wealthy congregations and apostrophize humility; it 
would look ungracious in the presence of men who, by their 
big pew-rents, are the pillars of the churches, to say that if 
they and their wealth were out of existence, the world would 
be none the worse and might be a little the better. It is al- 
together mcre kindly to look for arguments which shall make 
men who have been driving sharp bargains and grinding the 
faces off their employes, feel that the tendency of civiliza- 
tion is toward wealth, and that as people become rich they 
become civilized. There has been a fearful amount of that 
kind of gospel preached in America within the last twenty- 
five years, and from no pulpit has there been more of it than 
that occupied by Mr. Beecher. Money-getting has never been 
put to bothersome tests in Plymouth Church. Had it been, 
there are faces to-day conspicuous in the front pews that 
would have figured in other edifices. There is something 
wrong when men who have been se!ling quack specifics 
blackmailing their neighbors, and perjuring themselves in 
courts of justice, cam listen to a sermon and feel good all 
over. The lecture in question was exactly one of that kind. 
Jay Gould would have reveled in it, Daniel Drew would have 
smiled his meekest smile under the sounding periods, and 
even Jim Fisk, had he been above ground, would have 
thought better of himself for the kindly words spoken of 
him and such as him. There has got to be another gospel 
preached if a barrier is to be placed to the current of exist- 
ing loose morality and positive dishonesty. The charms of 
plain living, the nobility of simple honesty, and the dignity 
even of poverty have got to be presented. He of old, who 
blessed the poor, and made them his most splendid promise, 
may have been mistaken, and preaching and lecturing such 
as that of Mr. Beecher last night may be the natural recoil 
from an absurd extreme; vut it is equally apparent to-day 
that danger to morality and to manhvod lies in the direction 
of the modern pulpit, and safety in the course pursued by 
the earlier teachers. Not only was the general tenor of Mr. 
Beecher’s lecture faulty, but the specific statements were 
absolutely false. It was false to pretend that the world owed 
its civilization to rich men. It was an outrage upon all his- 
tory to intimate that philosophers and inventors had drawn 
their inspiration from the purses of princes. The rich men 
of the past, as of the present, were they who did not sow but 
reaped—who did not do the thinking, but entered into the 
results of large thought, and who lived not for civilization or 
the world but for themselves. In discussing a question of 
this kind it is well that the truth should be told. Money has 
become the god of the present, and the servants of the yel- 
low deity are to be seen at their devotions in our public 
offices, in our banking institutions, on our railroads and in 
our churches. Money is good as a means, and the man who 
by honest effort becomes possessed of it is to be congratu- 
lated; but the end of life is not to make money, and the 
highest object of existence may be attained without it.”’ 





[From the Cincinnati Enquerer.} 

THE BEECHER SCANDAL—%O INVESTIGATION CRITICISED. 
We had hoped that Mr. Beecher was innocent, but we give 
itup. He may now be considered as guilty, because cer- 
tainly otherwise no clergyman of his reputation would rest 
under the grave imputations that have been cast upon him. 
He might as well understand first as last that he cannot by 
silence and non-action avoid these extraordinary accusa- 
tions, which are special in their nature and character, and 
assume in all respects a definite form in time and place. No 
previous character will do. Innocence is always anxious for 
exculpation, and eagerly embraces the opportunity. Mr. 
Beecher is able and shrewd, and cannot but know how great 
is the sacrifice which at present he is making. We shall be 
amazed if Plymouth Church declines to have this investiga- 
tion, although such may be the wish of Mr. Beecher. He is 
not the only party to be consulted. Indead, we doubt if he 
ought to be consulted at all in any event, as he is interested 
inthe judgment, But his failure to demand it should only 
make the Church more determined upon having a strict and 
rigid inquiry into all matters pertaining to it. They have 
even more at stake than Mr. Beecher. They have the Chria- 
tian ministry and its honor and their own relations to it to 
consider. 


\Frem the Cincinnati Gazetie.) 

The meeting then dissolved, and it must have been with a 
feeling as if they were covering up an undercurrent of some- 
thing very unpleasant. Mr. Beecher went out of one door, 
Mr. Tilton stood just in the way to another as many of the 
congregation went by, anda part greeted him cordially,while 
some avoided him. Andso the affair stands. But there is 
evidently something below which has created much disturb- 
ance and divisionin that church. Asit appears, Mr. Tilton 
takes a bold stand, and is ready to answerto any chargethat 
the person chiefly interested in the *‘slander’’—if there be 
one—may bring; while Mr. Reecher declares the 
buried whatever was between them, and he las no wish to 
revive it. 

We think Mr. Bowen was also called to answer e¢!] 
slandering Mr. Beecher. 


have 


larges of 
As he isa member of the Chureh, 
we suppose that he can be made to respond. It is 


queer. 


ill very 


AN UNUSUAL CHARGE. 
tudolph Maner, a German aged forty-three years, residin 
at 51 Bergen street, was arrested last evening at his resi 
dence on the c ‘ 


~ 


omplaint of his wife, who made 
exceedingly un-wife like charge against him of 
too fond of her. 


& singular and 
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The accused hada hearing before Just! 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


A. BRIGGS DAVIS, 


Of Fitchburg, Mass., has a new and startling lecture under 
preparation, and will be open to engagements to deliver the 
same on and after the 15th of November proximo. We cheer- 
fully add that Mr. D. is an able and earnest advocate of the 
principles of the New Dispensation. 


A CARD. 


Applications baving repeatedly been made to us by many 
different parties on the subject of securing for them ra- 
tional amusement for private entertainments, we beg to 
notify the public that we have with us an able elocutionist 
who is desirous of giving evening readings from. the poets. 
We know he has an almost unlimited repertoire of recita- 
tions (without book), comprising selections from the first 
English and American classics, together with translations 
from Swedish, Moorish, Spanish, French, German, and even 
Persian and Turkish authors. Proprietors and proprie- 
tresses of houses of amusement and recreation can arrange 
for evenftng readings and reo tations by applying to J. F., 
office of WoopHULL & ClLsFLIN’Ss WEEKLY, 113 Nassau 
street, New York. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE LYCEUM. 
A LIBERAL PAPER FOR THE YOUNG, PUBLISHED BY P. H., 
BATESON, 79°ST. CLAIR STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

About the 10th of November the. undersigned will issue, at 
Toledo, Ohio, the first number of a monthly paper, to be 
called The Lycewn. It will be a quarto, with four columns 
ona page; will be printed on good paper, and will be me- 
chanically first-class in every respect. 

The objects of the Lyceum will be: 

1. To teach the young religion without superstition; to fur- 
nish an organ forthe expression of broad and liberal thought, 
in a style suited to their needs and capacities, which shall in 
ameasure counteract the influence of sectarian papers for 
children and denominational Sunday schools; and, as far as 
possible, to inform the young respecting the many religions 
and sects of the world, and the distinguishing principles and 
features of each, and thus helpthem retain the true and re- 
ject the false wherever found. 

e. To multiply the number and increase the growth of 
Children’s Progressive Lyceums as places where the phys- 
ical, intellectual and religious culture of the young can be 
promoted, untrammeled by sectarianism; and in localities 
where no Lyceum can be fermed, to go into isolated families 
of liberals and teach their children the reasens for their 
parents’ liberal opinions. 

5.“To call attention to and educate our youth in those 
branches which are entirely overlooked or only partially 
taught in our common schools, viz.: Physical Education, 
Deportment, and close and accurate habits of thought and 
utterance in speaking and writing. 

4, To furnish innocent recreation and amusement. 

The Lyceum will, therefore, commend itself for support to 
teachers and pupils in our schools. It will be the appropri- 
ate organ of the Children’s Progressive Lyceums and all 
similar organizations. It will be a paper which every parent 
who, having outgrown its narrowness, does not feel at home 
in an orthodox church, will desire to place in the hands of 
his children. : 

-arents do not think of starving their children while they 
gorge themselves with food; yet they will take more papers 
than they can read, while their children are utterly desti- 
tute. The Lyceum is offered at prices within the reach of all, 
and we have faith to believe that parents who sympathize 
with its objects will furnish it to their children. 

All forms of sectarianism have Sunday schools and publi- 
cations for the young. Liberals, who are a large majority of 
all the people of this country, have next to nothing of the 
kind. The Lyceum will undertake to cccupy this great un- 
occupied field. It will need in its work the most hearty co- 
operation and assi$tance of all Liberals by whatever name 
they may be called, and the publisher makes an earnest ap- 
peal for their aid. He can print the paper, but cannot make 
it do a great work unless those who can are willing to aid it 
with voice and pen. He will print the best matter he can ob- 
tain, and will distribute it as far and wide as is possible with 
the means at his command. 

Liberals, teachers, pupils, to you we look for that support 
which will enable us to make a paper whose influence fer 
good shall be felt throughout the broad land. We request 
that you send us at once either your name as a subscriber for 
one year, or an order for sample copies for distribution. We 
intend to print and distribute 15,000 copies each of the first 
two numbers, and will furnish packages for distribution to 
those who order them, on receipt of such sum as they may 
choose to inclose to cover expenses. 

The Lyceum will be what its name indicates—a place for 
the discussion, in a liberal spirit, of every question of im- 
portance to the rising reneration. All sides of « very ques- 
tion will be welcomed, if their advocates will write short 
articles—to the point and free from abuse. ‘The editor de- 
sires to occupy the position of a moderator, and see that, 
while each has an opportunity to be heard, and all may at- 
tack each other’s sentiments with whatever skill and force 
they can command, no one shall be allowed to impugn 
anoth r’s motives, nor indulge in any phase of that person- 
alit yw hich wounds and irritates, while it neither convinces 
nor converts. 


TERMS.—(One copy, one year, 75> cents; three copies, one 


year, d<; ilv copies, one year, %5. 

Mach subscriber at the above rates will receive as a premi- 
um ** T (Childhood of the World,’ which will reduce the | 
pri OT paper almost to nothing, as the book is worth | 
: 


nearly the subscription price. 
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For a club of five we will give an extra premium of an ad- 
ditional copy of the Lycewm and **The Childhood of the 
World,” or either of them and a pack of ‘ Arithmetical 
Cards and Games.”’ 

If any one feels unable to pay the above subscription price, 
and yet desires the Lycewm, it will be sent on application 
accompanied by such sum as can be afforded. We have a 
donation of 850 for this purpose, and trust when that is ex- 
hausted we will be able to replace it. 

It is not expected that the Lycewm will pay its own expen- 
ses for the first two or three years; and hence, while its con- 
tinued publication is provided for, the degree of its excellence 
must depend largely upon the promptness and extent of the 
patronage given it. Therefore, with eonfidence that his ap- 
peal will be responded to, the publisher solicits such suport 
and assistance as those in sympathy with its objects can give 
with little or no sacrifice to themselves. The ways by which 
aid can be extended are: 

1. To subscribe for one year. 

2. To get up a club or induce others to subscribe. 

4. For such as can write them, to send suitable articles for 
publication. 

4. Those who do not feel able to help in any of these ways, 
can send lists of names, with the post-office address, of per- 
sons likely to be interested in our interprise. 

Address communications and orders to 

P. H. BATESON, 
Publisher of *‘The Lyceum,” Toledo, Ohio. 


A CARD. 


I believe it was Talleyrand who said that words were in- 
vented for the purpose of concealing thoughts. If this is so, 
the writer the ‘‘call’’ for the Ravenna Convention aimed 
to thwart the design of the inventor, for he said just what 
he meant and meant just what he said. 

This statement would be uncalled for had not some very 
intelligent persons since seeing that ‘* call,’’ inquired the 
purpose of the movement. I can only say that the purpose 
is just what the words indicate, and not in auy sense or de- 
gree to oppose any existing instrumentalities. It is a move- 
ment that ought to have been made twenty years ago, or at 
any intervening time. To those who think that existing 
agencies are sufficient to do all the work that needs to be 
done, we can only say, We respect your opinion, but do not 
indorse it. Asto the Chicago platform, some of us are not 
Spiritualists, but nevertheless are willing to work. How- 
ever, when we discover that that organization is leaving 
nothing for us to do, we will disband. But many of us will 
work earnestly in both organizations, and see nothing to 
hinder. We know of no opponents but the common enemy, 
slavery. We welcome as allies in the fight al/, without re- 
gard to name or character, who hate forced prostitution, ra- 
pacity, baby-stealing and murder. FRANCIS BARRY. 


EMANCIPATION CONVENTION, 


We invite all who desire the emancipation of woman from 
the slavery of all institutions, laws or customs which inter- 
fere in any manner or degree with her absolute freedom in 
any department of life, or in any sphere of activity, to meet 
at Ravenna, O., on Sunday, December 7, 1875, to organize an 
American Woman’s Emancipation Society. 

Seward Mitchell, Maine. Lielen Nash, Ohio. 
Parma W. Olmsted, Vt. (Orson S. Murray, Ohio. 
*. H. Heywood, Maas. lanthe P. Murray, Ohio. 
Angela T. Heywood, Mass. Wm. A. Poor, Ohio. 
Benj. R. Tucker, Mass. L. M. R. Pool, Ohio. 
Moses Hull, Mass. A. Bailey, Ohio. 

Anna M. Middlebrook, Ct. Sarah M. Day, Ohio. 

C. 8S. Middlebrook, Ct. Ann B. Spink, Ohio. 
Joseph Treat, N. Y. Francis P. Sutliff, Ohio. 
Austin Kent, N. Y. Francis Barry, Ohio. 
Anthony Higgins, N. Addie L. Ballou, Ind. 
Elvira Hull, N. J. Sada Bailey, Ill. 

Annie Kk. Higby, Pa. J. W. Evarts, D1. 

Lewis Morris, Md. Franc P. Evarts, I. 
Sarah I. Tibbals, Va. J. EF. Hollister, Il. 

J. @. Henck, Va. Jonathan Walker, Mich, 
Mary H. Henok, Va. George Roberts, Mich. 
G. W. Gore, Va. Julia H. Severance, Wis. 
C. M. Overton, Ohio. (. L. James, Wis. 

Mary Overton, Ohio. Warren Chase, Mo. 
Oliver Stevens, Ohio. J. H. Cook, Kan. 

YY. F, Stevens, Ohio, Francis Rose Mackinley, Cal. 
J. H. Philleo, Ohio. Eleanor L. Lindsay, Cal. 


” 
es 
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QUARTERLY MEETING NOTICE, 

The next quarterly meeting of the Western Reserve 
Woman’s Emancipation Society will be held at Citizens’ 
Hall, Ravenna, Ohio, commencing at 11 A. m., Dec. 6. 

D. M. ALLEN, President. 
FRANCIS BARRY, Secretary. 
APPROACHING CONFLICT— 
The irrepressible issues between universal liberty and des- 
potism to precipitate a terrible war within five years that 
will terminate in the overthrow of the American Republic 
and the establishment of a military dictatorship. 

Church, State and Capital are combined, under the leader- 
ship of the Republican party, to precipitate the conflict that 
will end in a defeat of their aspirations, and the ultimate 
triumph of industry, socialism and rationalism. 

The nation is slumbering upon the brink of ruin as uncon- 
ciously as the citizens of Pompeii and Herculaneum in that 
awful moment that preceded the belching forth of Vesu- 





| 
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vius. 
The most astounding foreshadowing of the future destiny 
of this nation ever issued from the press. 


To any person who sends us a club of three subscribers, A book of 250 pages will be sent to any address, post-paid, 
accompanied with the cash, we will give an extra premium | for $1.50. Liberal terms given to agents. 
. . , | y - . 
f eithe Child | of the World,’ or one pack of} Address, JOHN WILLCOX, 


‘‘ Arithmetical Cards and Games,’ 


172 and 174 Clark street, Chicago, Il. 


KURTZ RESTAURANTS. 

Among the many permanent institutions of the city are 
the several restaurants of Mr. Fred. Kurtz, located at 2: 
New street, 60 Broadway, 76 Maiden lane and at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Ninetieth street. Undoubtedly Kurtz 
excels all competitors in the conduct of a first-class eating- 
house. Besides being thoroughly versed in stocking his 
store-rooms, he understands just how to please the general 
palate in the preparation of his dishes. Success is the best 
test of merit, especially in this business; and if Kurta’ 
merit is to be so tested, he stands pre-eminent over all other 
caterers. Each of the above places will accommodate 
from one to two hundred persons, and all of them, at almost 
any hour of the day, are filled. Strangers, visitors and 
residents will find Kurtz’ the most satisfactory, as well as 
cheapest, first-class eating establishments in the city; while 
those who visit Central Park should not fail to call at the 
new and elegant retreat at the corner -of Ninetieth street 
and Fifth Avenue. 


tee" Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phlets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well posted on 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another dollar or more as charity. His address, 

AUSTIN KENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 


Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 418 Fourth avenue. 


DR. L. K. COONLEY. 


This active, able, zealous and practical reformer intends to 
return again td the open field. He will answer calls to speak 
anywhere in the country. No word of ours is needed with 
the people in regard to this worker. He has been before the 
Spiritualistic public for twenty years, and returns to it now 
refreshed and reinvigorated by two years of fruit growing in 
Vineland, N. J., at which place he may for the present be 
addressed. : 


ANNUAL MBEETING—CHANGE OF TIME AND 
HALL. 

The New Jersey State Association of Spiritualists and 
friends of progress will hold their annual meeting, in the 
city of Newark, at Library Hall, on Saturday and Sunday, 
Novy. 22 and 23, 1875, for the election of officers, revision of 
constitution, and transaction of such business as gnay be 
brought before it. There will be three sessions each day, 
commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 2 and7 o'clock, Pp. mM. 
Eminent speakers have been engaged to address the Con- 
vention, among whom are James M. Peebles, who will speak 
on Saturday evening, and give some account of his travels 
around the world; Prof. R. W. Hume on ** The Labor Ques- 
tion as viewed from a Spiritualistic standpoint,’’ and An- 
thony J. Higgins. Prominent mediums and others from 
various sections of the country will be in attendance to in- 
terest and instruct. The people are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in the deliberations. The best pos- 
sible arrangements will be made for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

D. J. STANSBERY, Secretary, Newark, N. J. 

L. K. Coon.ey, President, Vineland, N. J. 


A CARD TO THE SPIRITUAL PUBLIC, 


As my time has been largely devoted for some time past 
preparing material fora large volume on the * Principles of 
Human Life,’’ with a view to their elucidation in the most 
comprehensive sense, I feel that Ican best perform the work 
by withdrawing from the cares of business and active work 
in the reform field for this coming winter. 

I shall, however, accept invitations to lecture ou Sundays 
anywhere in New England. 

Address Amherst, Mass. 

JOHN BROWN SMITH. 


es Vo 


The women of Paris, though credited with considerable 
spirit, are not in every instance the more potent sex yet, 
especially when it falls to the lot of one poor member of her 
sex to be arrayed in opposition to a husband and father. In 
a house on one of the streets of that famous city, a few weeks 
ago, the Police heard the cries of a woman in distress, and 
called upon her to open the door. She replied that she was 
chained to the wall and could not, whereupon a locksmith 
was called and admission gained. As she had stated, they 
found her chained by the leg to the wall like a criminal or 
wild beast. An Official inquiry elicited that a few months 
before, when in her nineteenth year, she had been married 
against her will to a man of her father’s choice, who worked 
in the same shop with him. The young workman grew jeal- 
ous after a very short and unsatisfactory honeymoon, and 
ordered his wife not to leave her room. This order she sen- 
sibly refused to obey, upon which he made an iron ring the 
size of her garter, and before going out every morning fas- 
tened her to the wall with a chain and padlock and put the 
key in his pocket, first beatgng her until she was black and 
blue to make her submit to ,the operation. He was very 
much pleased with the success of this means of discipline, 
and correspondingly astonished when his arrest was caused 
for doing as he pleased with his own wife. The young wo- 
man’s father also seemed to think that a husband should 
have discretionary powers in all cases. If the women of the 
Commune once become aroused in regard to these matters, 
cruel husbands and papas will wish that they haa adopted a 





more temporizing policy.—Boston Post. 
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Fhe Most Wonderful Discovery 


of any Age. 
PROF. D. MEEKER’S 


INFALLIBLE CURE FOR THE OPIUM HABIT. 


A reliable and painiess remedy for the Opium habit. 
Cures without any inconvenience to or interruption of 
pusiness. Pamphlets sent free on application. 


Address, 


Drs. D. & L. MEEKER, 
P. O. Drawer 475, La Porte, Ind. 


ART 


hould Adorn and Beautify every Home, 


—_ 





The Orphans’ Rescue, 


Engraved on Steel by J. A. J. Witcox, from the Orig: 
inal Painting by Joseph John. 


This beautiful picture, and one of the most thrilling 
sentiment, lifts the vailof materiakity from beholding 
eyes, and reveals the guardians of the Angel World. 
Fancy fails to picture what is here made real through 
the artist's hand, and words but feebly express the re- 
sponses of our soul, as we look upon the boat with its 
hapless freight of children, beautiful and fascinating 
in tragic attitude and expression—the silvery lighted 
angels in their descent so soft, their flight of ease and 
grace, their countenances radiant with love so tender, 
combined with energy and power as they hover near 
with outstretched arms fo save. 

In a boat as it lay in the swollen stream, two or- 
phans were playing. It was late in the day, before 
the storm ceased, and the clouds, lightened of their 
burdens, shifted away before the wind, leaving a clear 
bright sky along the horizon. Unnoticed, the boat 
became detached from its fastenings and floated ou! 
from shore. Quickly the current carried it beyond all 
earthly help. Through the foaming rapids and by pre- 
cipitous rocks dashed the bark withits precious charge. 
As it neared the brink of the fearful cataract the chil 
dren were stricken with terror, and thought that death 
was inevitable. Suddenly there came a wondrous 
change in the little girl. Fright gave way to com- 
posure and resignation as, with a determined and re- 
sistless impulse that thrilled through her whole being, 
she grasped the rope that lay by her side, when to 
her surprise the boat turned, as by some unseen 
power, toward a quiet eddy in the stream—a little 
haven among the rocks. The boy, of more tender 
age, and not controlled by that mysterious influence, 
in despair fell toward his heroic sister, his little form 
nearly paralyzed with fear. But means of salvation 
calmed the ‘‘ heart’s wild tumult” and lighted the 
angry waters as the angels of rescue—they who were 
their parents—came to the little voyagers on waves of 
undying affection; ween through that love which fills 
alike the heart of parent and child, a power was 
transmitted that drew the boat aside from its impend- 
ng doom and lodged it inthe crevice of the rocks, 
aud they were rescued. 

This Work, whether considered in itshappy 
conception and design, or in its fine rendering 
in line and stipple, is a triumph in art and ex- 
alted sentiment, 

Size of Shect - - - - 24x30 inches, 
Engraved Surface” - 1534¢x194¢ inches, 
RETAIL PRICE - -— ~- $3.00. 
FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT OUR PUB- 
LISHING ROOMS, 

Those who reside at a distance can remit $3.00 and 
receive the Engraving securely rolled and prepaid by 
return mail, 

Canvassing Agents find in this new work great ele- 
ments of popularity and sale. Agents are wanted in 
every county. 


R. H. CURRAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
“Victor” S. M. 


NEW SEWING MACHINE 


CNT ICtOr” 


Runs very Easy. 
Runs very Fast, 


Ruas very Still. 
HAS A NEW SHUTTLE 20PERIOR 10 
ALL OTHERS. 


Defies Competition. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
NEEDLE, 
Cannot be Set Wrong. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Address The * VICTOR” 8S. M. CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y. 


Co.’s 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN BEING OUT 
of employme would like a situation 
Livvrali-: aad social Reformer, ld prefer a situa- 
tion with one of similar views. Address, Thomas 
Carter, 816 New street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


seinga 





SPERMATORRHEA 


CURED BY A SPIRIT PRESCRIPTION, AND 





WARRANTED, FOR $10. 
It is an outside application. No medicine given. 
Send for free circular to 


DR. E. WOODRUFF, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PROTOZON E. 
THE FINEST AND MOST PERK- 
FECT BRAIN AND NERVE 


INVIGORANTIN THE 
WORLD. 





Physicians and others will find it wholly unequaled 
in all cases of illness arising from excessive or per- 
verted sexism, even when insanity and chronic unrest 
have resulted. The female illnesses springing from bad 
magnetism, inducing amative horror and disgust, brain 
disturbance and exhaustion, vital depletion and sui- 
cidal thought, all yield to PROTOZONE, while barren- 
ness, sterility and brain softening are at once relieved. 

There is but one place where it is made, viz., 


Protozone Laboratory, 
17 CAMPBELL BLOCK, 


TOLEDO, O., 
and but one agency in America, viz., 
MB”. SARAH P. THOMPSON, 


1 Phillips Court, Boston, Mass. 
ae 





Price (single pound flasks) . - $5.00 


DISCOUNT DOZENS OR GROSS. ADDRESS AS ABOVE, 


- %: —E 


ANNA M. MEIXSEL, _ 
DAVID 8. CADWALLADER, 


MAGNETIC HEALERS, 
11144 CALLOWHILL STREET, 


PHILADELPPIA. 
OrricE Hours, 
9 toll a. M.,4to6P. M. 
PSYCHOMETRIC EXAMINATION OF DISEASE CORRECTLY 
MADE FROM A LOCK OF HAIR. 


SELF-CONTRADICTIONS | 


BIBLE. 


One hundred and forty-four propositions proved 
affirmatively and negatively from Scripture, without 
comment. Mailed for 25 cents. American News Co., 
New York. 


DENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.-- 
UNITED RAILROADS OF NEW JERSEY 

DIVISION, foot of Desbrosses street and foot of 

Courtlandt street. 

Change of hour. Commencing Sunday, Oct. 27, 1872. 

For West Philadelphia, 8 and 9:30 a. m., 12:30, 4, 5, 
*§, *8:30 p. m., 12 Night. 

For Philadelphia via Camden, 7 a. m., 2 p. m. 

THROUGH TRAINS. 

9:00 a. m., Great Southern Morning Express, for 
Baltimore and Washington; for the West, via West 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and for the South, via Balti- 
more, and via Washington, with Drawing Room Car 
attached. 

9:30 a. m., Western Express for West Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and the West, with Pullman's Palace Cars. 
through from New York to Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati and Louisville, and 
with Parlor Cars from New York to Pittsburg. 

1:00 p. m. Express for Baltimore and Washington, 
and for the West, via Baltimore, with Drawing Room 
Car attached. 

*5:00 p. m. Daily Western Express, for Pittsburg 
and the West, with Pullman’s Palace Car, through 
from New York to 1 iitsburg, Indianapolis, Louisville 
and St. Louis, to Columbus, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

*7:00 p. m., Daily Western Express, for Pittsburg 
and the West, with Pullman’s Palace Cars, for Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 

*8:30 p. m., Daily Western Express, for West Phil 
adelphia, Pittsburg and the West, with Pullman’s Pal 
ace Cars, through without change, to Pittsburg, Crest 
line, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 

9:00 p. m., Daily Great Southern Evening Express 
for Baltimore and Washington, with Reclining Chair 
Cars, and with Pullman Palace Cars through from 
New York to Washington. 

Tickets for sale at Ticket Offices, foot of Desbrosses 
and Cortlandt streets, and in Depot, Jersey City; and 
at New York Transfer Co.'s offices (Dodd’s Express), 
No. 944 Broadway, New York, and No. 1 Court street, 
jrooklyn. Passengers, by leaving suitable notices at 
these offices, can have their baggage called for at resi 
dence or hotel, and carried through to destination. 

Tickets for seats in reclining chair cars and com- 
partment cars for sale at the Desbrosses street office. 

A. J. CASSATT, F, W. JACKSON, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Supt. 

* Daily. 


— — _ - = 


Champion Cure and Liberal Institute, 
AT CARVERSVILLE, Bucks County, Pa., 


TILL BE OPENED FOR PATIENTS 
and pupils SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH, 1873 

The Medical casted is under the charge of Mrs. 
Maud ©. Walker, M. D., a regularly-educated physi- 
qian, of wide experience in hoepital- and ordmary 
practice, She will be 4 sisted by S. M. Sawin, M. D).,, 
an experienced army-surgeon, educated at Concepcion 
Medical College, Chili,S. A. The Academic Depart- 
ment is headed by 8. N. Walker, A. M., a graduate of 
Vermont Luni versity, to whom application for circulars 
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should be made. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. ) 


Q HORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
KJ Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN- 
TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, making 
close connection with all Railroads leading out of Chicago to all points in the great West. 


THROUGH TicKETs to all important towns, and general information may be obtained at the Companies’ 
office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard street), New York, 


Condensed ‘Lime ‘'LTable. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s. 


rl “ = Ee — — 
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Through Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 A.M.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman's Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p m. 
the following day in time to take the morning trains from there. oe 

7.20 p. mM.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 
o a S ne ’ ™ ‘ lng ° 

Michigan Central & Great Western Railways. 

At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 

At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Railway. 

At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De- 
troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to Howard and intermediate stations. Also Detroit & Bay City R. R 
Branch Lake 8. & M. $8. R. R. to Toledo. —— 

At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, ete. 

At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 

At Jackson, with Grand River Vallev Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncta, Pent 
water, and all intermediate stations. Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Casso ~ ay 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenovwa, Standish Coemvtond 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jon sville Waterloo Fort 
Wayne, and Fort Wayue, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. . ’ 

At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, and 


. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Janker'’s, Waterloo 


At Kalamazoo. with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Have te le 4 
R. Re fe . lees tab bens Shesethon thre stations. Also with alt ns M Shr G. Rapids & Ind. 

At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 

At Niles. with South Bend Branch. 

At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake §. R. R. for St. 
all intermediate stations. 

At Michigan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. 
cago R. KR. 

At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 


Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwater and 


Also with Louisville, New Albany & Chi- 


At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 


CHIROPODAL INSTITUTE. r . 
HIR DR. P. J. KOONZ, 


Wentist, 
Feet and Excessive Perspiration, No. 1 GREAT JONES ST., NEAR BROADWAY‘ 
NEW VYVORK., 
Laughing Gas administered for the Pain]ose Extrace 
tion of Teetn. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 


No. + Concord Square, 
BOSTON 


Corns. Bunions, Ingrowing Nai's, Frosted 


WARTS AND OTHER EXCRESCENCELS 
DR. W. E. RICE, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW York, 
Corner Fulton Street. 


BUNIONS, NATLS, ETC., AT MODURATE KATES. 





ie Ye Corn ‘union and Pile Cure se! r mall on AMOURS FROM YA M. TOS PP. M 


Terms a ) r ’ Sef 








in Hegelar 


A Uertawm Cure tf used acooding & dirwhon, Hours): $2.00. 
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JAMIESON’S BOOK! 


—— 


“ THE CLERGY A SOURCE OF DANGER TO THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC.” 


GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
INFAMY. 


Full Eapose—Second Edition Just Pubitshed, A Volume 
of 331 Pages. 


One of the most etartling books ever issued from 
the press. Price, bound in muslin, postage paid, $1.75. 


Books furnished at Reduced Rates on the Club Plan. 


CLUB RATES: 


Three Copies, expressage or postage paid, $4 50 
Six “e es a) et A . P = 50 
Ten “ec ae ec < 12 50 


Parlor Edition, gilt, 20 cents per vol. extra. 


AGENCIES. 


Terms made known on application. 


Address all orders to W. F. Jamieson, 139 and 141 
Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


We consider Mr. Jamieson as having done a most 
nseful and needed work in publishing this book. It 
ought to be read by every one who takes the least in- 
terest in the Christian Amendment movement, or any 
of the allied questions. It is crammed with informe- 
tion of all kinds bearing on the general issues; and 
every page burns with intense earnestness.—Free Reli- 
gious Index, Nov. 16, 1872. 


A meaty volume, a remarkable book, Mr. Jamieson 
writes with earnestness and fervor. We commend the 
book to the widest possible perusal, believing that it 
is singularly calculated to open men’s eyes and do 
their souls permanent good.—Banner of Light, Oct. 12, 
1872. 


Interesting, valuable and timely. It abounds with 
important facts. No more important volume has been 
issued from the press for many years.—Boston Investi 


gator, Oct. 2, 1872 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IS SILENT! SIGNIF 
CANT! 


THE LIBERAL PRESS IS REJOICING. 
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Open. 
THE CRUSADE FAMILY SHIP, 


CLOTHES DRYER, 


CLOTHES FRAMES, BARS AND LINES, FRUIT 
DRYER AND CHRISTMAS TREE COMBINED. 


A GOOD THING, Patented May 24th, 1870. 





It is used for wet or dry clothes, in doors or out, 
stands firm or will swing and revolve, opens and 
closes like an umbrella; with racks made of lath 
added, is a fruit dryer, and trimmed with evergreens, 
isa Christmas tree. Send for circular descriptive of 
it or for the article itself, at any store, or send to the 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 

W. LIVINGSTON BROWNE, 
Shortsville, Ontario County, N. Y. 

P. S.—Sales Large, and easy. Agents wanted for 
the article, or territory. Address the Manufacturer, as 
above, inclosing stamp. 





Fruit Dryer. 





Christmas Tree 


PSYCHOMETRY. 


Psychometric menage for persons who send me 
their handwriting, or who will cal] on me in person. 


Fee, $2. Address, 1,114 Callowhill street, Phila 
delphia, Pa., by J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


— 


Dr. E. WOODRUFF, 
Botanic Physician. 


OFFICE AT HIS 
ROOT, BARK AND HERB STORE, 


88 CANAL ST., UP STAIR&, GRAND 
RAPIDS, Mich., 
_ Where for thirteen years every description of Acute, 
Chronic and rrivate Diseases have been successfully 
treated strictly on Botanic principles, 
NO POISON USED 
P. O. Drawer, 2,394. 


Clothes Dryer. 








Counse. at office Free 


HISTORIC ART. 





THE 


PAT 


A Beautiful Picture, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Birthplace 


OF 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


Home of the 


FOX FAMILY 


In Hydesville, N, Y. 





PROF. JOHN, ovr Emmxent AMERICAN ARTIST. 
visited Hydesville, and executed a carefully-drawn 
picture of the house wherein began modern spiritual 
telegraphy, together with the yard, orchard and hill- 
side, so as to furnish the present and future genera- 
tions with as perfect a representation as possible of 
the house and surroundings, without the least exag- 
geration. To render the work more attractive, spirit- 
ually impressive, and significant, the angel world— 
through spirit direction and inspiration—was most 
beautifully and grandly united with the ‘real mate- 
rial.”’ 
pervades the foreground. 


Dreamy, uncertain and suggestive twilight 
Heavy clouds rest on the 
landscape in the distance. Luminous floods of light 
stream up from the east, and gild in gorgeous tints 
the high-floating clouds. Angel bands, not deformed 
with antiquarian wings, lower over the house, and in 
their descent a spiritual aura falls over the mystic 
house and yard. A light for the weary pilgrim shines 
The lights and shad- 
ows have seldom been equaled in ancient or modern 
painting. 


from the window of the house. 


The work has been translated on steel by that dis 
tinguished engraver, J. W. Watts, in a high style of 
art. The engraving is an honor to American Art, and 
worthy a place in every home and Gallery of Art, and 
worthy of the great event that it commemorates. 


A Circular containing a Map of Hydesville, a Dia- 
gram of the ground floor of the house, and explana- 
tory reading matter accompanies each engraving. 


Price Two Dollars. 


Sent by mail, postage free, securely rolled. on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Those that desire to sell the work by sub- 
scription, buying at wholesale, can also remit 
Two Dollars, and receive the work and sub- 
scription papers, and information in regard 


to terms, by mail, prepaid. 





All orders for the work showd be addressed 


JOSHUA M. HOLT. : | to us as follows: 


Manufacturer and Proprietor 


Dr. Hoyts Magnetic Pain Cure. 


AND 
Holt’s Vegetable Liver ‘Tonic. 


“ITH ORD, N. Ff. 


] 





'R. H. CURRAN & CO. 


Publishers, 


28 SCHOOD ST,, BOSTON, Mass. 


Music has Charms! 
PRICE REDUCED. 


in the World. 


— 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 


35,000 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


HUNINGER ORGAN 


In Daily Use. 


The Best 


The best musical talent of the country recommend 
these Organs. The nicest and best. More for your 
money, and gives better satisfaction than any other 
now made. They comprise the 


Eureka, 
Concerto, 
Orchestra 
and Gfands. 





Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail, post-paid to 
any address, upon application to 


B. SHONINCER & Co., 
142 New Haven, Conn. 
COUNTRY BOARD. 
THE 
LONG HILL HOUSE 


(Near Beer’s Mill depot, on the Housatonic Railroad), 
Six miles from Bridgeport, Conn. 


Address, Cc. 8. MIDDLEBROOK, 
Box 778. Bridgeport, Conn. 


—— 





DR. J. C. PHILLIPS. 


Clairvoyant and Magnetic Healer, 
OMRO, Wis. 


Disease diagnosed at a glance by Lock of Hair, 
letter stating age, sex and residence. 
GUARANTEES SATISFACTION. 

Examination and Prescription, $2.00. 
Dr. Phillips is faithful, trustworthy and successful 
—J. O. Barrett. 

Dr. Phillips, Magnetic Physician, is meeting with 
good success.—Z. V. Wilson. 
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JOHN GAULT, 
(EMPIRE BUILDING), 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DEALER IN 


Imported Wines and Liquors, 


CIGARS, 
ENGLISH SAUCES, 
CANNED FRUITS, 
Etc., Etc., 


For Shipping and Family Use. 


Packages put up for Sea Voyages andInland 
Travel. 


DR. AMMI BROWN, 
Dentist, 


Removed to 20 East Twenty-fourth Street, 








Near Madison Square. 


— 


DR. DAKE’S 
APPOINTMENTS FOR 1873. 


Elgin, M1., 1et and 2d; Rockford, N1., 3d, 4th, 5th and 
6th; Beloit, Wis., 7th, 8th and 9th; Madison, Wis., 11th 
and 12th; Watertown, Wis., 13th, 14th and 15th; Fond 
Du Lac, 4th and 17th: Oshkosh, 18th, 19th and 20th; 
Ripon, 2ist and 22d; Whitewater, 24th and 25th; 
Waukesha, 26th and 27th; Chicago, Matteson House, 
28th, 2th, 30th and 3ist of each month during the 
year. Offices, principal hotels in each city. Chronic 
complaints incident to both sexes exclusively and suc- 
censtally treated. 

ENCOMIUMS FROM THE PRESS. 

The Western Rural speaks of Dr. Dake as one of the 
most successful physicians in the United States. 

Dr. Daxke.—That this scientific physician has no 
equal in the West thousands will aflirm.—Journal, 
Beloit, Wis. 

Live, energetic, liberal men, advertise. Such a man 
is Dr. Dake, who in the last three years has built up 
one of the largest practices of any physician in the 
West.—Lockford Gazette. 

Dumon* C. Dake, M. D., is havipg great success in 
this city. He is active, whole souled, in fact, one of 











the *‘ whitest’’ gentlemen we have ever known. 





—— 


The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
by the English Government proved 
the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris, 


MARVIN & CO., 


265 Broadway, N. Ves 
721 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





$20 The Beckwith §20 
Portable Family Sewing Machine, 


ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL. 


WITH STRENGTH AND CAPACITY EQUAL TO ANY, RE- 
GARDLESS OF COST. 

The Cloth-plate is the size nsed by a $100 Machine 
is of Polished Plated Steel. Attachments of propor- 
tionate size and quality, while the entire machine has 
corresponding finish thronghout. Braider, Embroid- 
erer, Guide, Hemmer, Gatherer, four sizes of Needles, 
etc., are given with every Machine. 

NO TOILSOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. 
Kvery Machine carefully Tested and fully Warranted. 

BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 
862 Broadway, N. Y., near 17th st. and Union Sq. 142 


MISS LIZZIE L. CROSBY, 
BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT 
AND 


SPIRIT MEDIUM. 
Magnetic Treatment. 


No. 316 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 23d and 24th streets, 
NEW YORK, 
Terms: $2.00 to $3.00. 
MADAME CLIFFORD, 
(LATE OF 24 MYRTLE AV.), 
THE GREATEST LIVING 


Medical & Business Clairvoyant, 


HAS RFMOVED TO 
222 STATE ST., near COURT, 
Brooklyn. 


Examines diseases personally and by hair, and is 
consulted on all affairs of life and business generally. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Life Charts writ- 


Hours: 10a. mw. to 8 Pp. m. 





Office hours from 9a. mw. till 6P. m. 
ten out fully. 


ss PAE 


“Silver Tongue” 
ORGANS, 


MAW JFACTURED BY 


EK. P. Ne'dham & Son, 


143, 145 & 147 EAST 23d ST., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1846. 








Reeponsible parties applying for agencies in see- 
tions still unsupplied wil receive prompt attention 
and liberal inducements. Parties residing at a dis 
tance from our anthorised agents may order from our 
factory. Send for illustrated price list. 142 





\ ANTED.—A middle-aged Gentleman, 

whose whole hfe has been epent battling for 
reforms, earne+tly desires a congenial alliance with a 
noble woman capable of meeting the needs of anature 
pre-eminently capacitated to enjoy and profit by the 
highest female influence. 

The writer, strange as it may appear, has ever been 
condemned to loneliness the most pathetic and long- 
ing the most intense; now, after years of suffering too 
great for words to paint, he has almost reached the 
point of heart-starvation. He feels that there are no 
powers of intellect, perfections of character, ordepths 
oflove in woman that will not be counterparted by 
him, 

Sympathy of high quality and love the most pure 
and strong he helds to be independent of selfish ties; 
hence married ladies are as eligible to the relation he 
demande and invites as are single ones. 


This, then, is the heart-cry of one who feels that he 
has got to the end, and throws himself down at your 
feet. A heart home and rest from intense search is 
the only salvation. Youthful and buoyant hearts also 


can be met. 





Responses addressed to box 3,791 New York Post- 
office (care Woodhull & Claflin), will meet with prompt 
attention from SINCERITY. 
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